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ABSTRACT 

The last of three main parts designed for fifth grade 
students, resource unit seven provides an overview of patterns of 
Latin America and a system of regionalization for the total area on 
the basis of population composition. Following the overview, a series 
of case studies arranged in separate sub-units on Buenos Aires, 
Manaus, Sao Paulo, Chile, and Cuzco illustrate different population 
compositions -and other regional differences. After completing the 
case studies students turn to culminating procedures on Latin America 
as a whole and, further, generalize previously learned concepts to 
the entire course. The teacher* s guide provides program descriptions, 
course objectives, teaching strategies, and an explanation of format 
in ED 062 226. Other related documents are ED 061 134, ED 062 227, 
and SO 002 732 through SO 002 741. (Several pages may be illegible.) 
(Author/SJM) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Latin America is introduced v/i th a general overview of population distribution, 
topography, climatic features, and population composition. Pupils then look at a 
possible regionalization of Latin America on the basis of population composition 
which has affected culture regions. 

Foil-owing the overview, the class should turn to individual case studies which 
illustrate these different regions as well as other differences within Latin America. 
Buenos Aires serves as a case study of a region populated primarily by people of Eu- 
ropean descent as well as a rich agricultural region. Manaus serves as a case study 
of a tropical forest region populated largely by Non-Andean Indians, with white peo- 
ple dominating the economy. Sao Paulo presents a case study of the most rapidly 
orowing city in Latin America--a city of mixed population, with a large percentage 
of Negroes. The city received much of its impetus for growth from the coffee plan- 
tations in the hinterl and . The case s tudy on Chile illustrates a country with 
three markedly different physical regions and a predominantly mestizo culture. Cuz- 
co, on the other hand, presents a case study of the Andean Indian culture. 

Preferably, the class will study most of these case studies. If pupils have 
come through the Center's first grade course, they can omit the case study on Cuzco, 
or at least study it very briefly. Some teachers may wish to divide the case stud- 
ies up among different groups. If so, they should develop study sheets requiring 
pupils to study maps, set up hypotheses, and then check their hypotheses against 
data rather than just reading textbook accounts and other references. If time is 
a problem, it would probably be more to the point to select only two of the case 
studies and omit the others. If this is done, one should probably be Manaus, The 
other should be either Sao Paulo or Buenos Aires. Sao Paulo might be preferable 
because it provides pupils with information about a completely different crop than 
one which they have studied in the past. However, Buenos Aires would provide for 
a depth study of at least one other large country in Latin America. 

Once the class has completed the case studies, the teacher should use some of 
the culminating activities for Latin America as a wholeand for the entire course. 
These are included at the end of this introductory section on Latin America. 



OBJECTIVES 



GENERALIZATIONS 



1 * Phenomena are distributed unevenly over 
the earth's surface, resulting in great- 
diversity or variability from one 
place to another. 

a. Unevenly-distributed pehnomena form 
distinctive patterns on the map. 

b. Maps make it possible to discern pat- 
terns and relationships among a vast 
amount of data. 
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2. A region is an area which has some degree 
of internal unity or homogeneity and which 
differs in significant respects from ad- 
joining areas. 

a. A region is an area of one or more 
homogeneous features. The core area 
is highly homogeneous, but there are 
trans i t ioncj zones where boundari es 
are drawn between different regions. 

b. Regions are delimited on many differ- 
ent bases, depending upon the purpose 
of the study. Some are del imited on 
the basis of a single phenomenon, some 
on the basis of multiple phenomena, 
and some on the basis of functional 
rel at i onships. 
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3. Temperature is affected by the distance 
from the equator, elevation, distance from 
warm water bodies, prevailing winds, phy- 
sical features which block winds from cer- 
tain directions, ocean currents, etc. 

a. Temperature is affected in part by ele- 
vation; air is cooler at higher eleva- 
tions than at lower elevations if lati- 
tude and distance from the sea are the 
same. 

b. . Temperature and seasonal differences are 

affected in part by distance from the 
equator; temperature ranges are smaller 
near the equator than further away from 
it. 

c. Places in the interior of continents tend 
to have greater extremes of temperature 
than places along the coast. 

k. Rainfall is affected by distance from bodies 
of water, wind direction, temperature, phy- 
sical features which block winds carrying 
moisture, and ocean currents. 

5. Man uses his physical environment in terms 
of his cultural values, perceptions, and 
levels of technology. 




a. The topography of an area may present 
limitations given a specific level of 
technology. 
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b. A number of factors -- climate, sur- 
face features, natural resources, 
accessibility, and history -- affect 
settlement and growth patterns, 

1) Men carry on more activities on 
plains than in hills and more in 
hills than in mountains except in 
the low latitudes where climate 
at lower elevations leads people 
to seek cooler areas in the high- 
lands, 

2) Relatively moist areas tend to have 
a higher population density than 
dry areas, although too much mois- 
ture may lead to Tow population 
densities. Population distribution 
reflects man's values and his tech- 
nology as well as physical features 
of an area. 

6, The nations of the world are interdepen- 
dent. 

7, Ways of living differ from one society 
to another'; 

8, When people migrate from one place to 
another, they carry with them material 
objects and culture. 

9, Geographers seek information about areas 
on the earth's surface which enables 
them to compare, synthesize, and general- 
ize about these areas. 




a. Geogr. 
place: 
the m< 

ATTITUDES 

1, Is scept 
cons ider; 
change it 

2. Is curioi 

SKILLS 

1 . Sets up I 

2. Interpret 

3. Interpret 

k. Reads rap 

5. Gains inf 
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legend. 

7. Draws inf 
d i f ferent 

8. Draws inf 
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ticular p 

10, Applies p 
eral izat i 
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a. Geographers ask different questions about 
places, depending upon their purposes at 
the moment. 

ATTITUDES 

1. Is sceptical of the finality of knowledge; 
considers theories tentative, subject to 
change in the light of new evidence. 

2. Is curious about social data. 



as tend to have 
density than 
too much mois- 
population 
3n distribution 
> and his tech- 
nical features 



re interdepen- 



SKILLS 

1. Sets up hypotheses. 

2. Interprets tables. 

3. Interprets line graphs. 

A. Reads rapidly for main ideas. 

5. Gains information by studying films. 



one society 



ie place to 
tern material 



>n about areas 
:h enables 
i, and general 



6. Interprets map symbols in terms of map 
legend. 

7. Draws inferences from a comparison of 
different map patterns of the same area. 

8. Draws inferences from maps and pictures. 

9. Develops a system of regions to fit a par- 
ticular purpose. 

10. Applies prev iously- known concepts and gen- 
eralizations to new data. 
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11. Tests hypothese against data. 

12. Generalizes from data. 
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G. Phenomena are distributed unevenly I. I 
over the earth's surface, resulting t 
in great • diversity or variability 
from one place to another. 

A IS CURIOUS ABOUT SOCIAL DATA. 




A region is an area of one or more 
homogeneous features. The core area 
is highly homogeneous, but there are 
transicional zones where boundaries 
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CIAL DATA. 



Latin America is an area of great diversity, even 
though people have come to think of it as a region 
on the basis of the Latin influence in the area and 
the general physical delineation of the land. 
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TEACHING PROCEDURES 



Initiatory Ac t i v i t i es 



1 . 



You may wish to do one or more of the following: 



a. 



Prepare a bulletin board display depictinq 
trastmg physical features, climatic types 
cially the different peoples of Latin Amer 



the con- 
, and espe- 
i ca. 



b. Play a recording or tape of authentic Latin American 
music. 

c. Display a wide variety of books that students may use 
in their work. 



d. Give a pretest to determine prior knowledge students 
may have abou t the climate, the people and the prod- 
(duct's of South America. Go over the pretest and point 
out any misconceptions that may be held widely. This 

test may help in planning specific activities in the 
unit. 



e. A guest speaker who has been to Latin America or who 
is an expert on some phase of Latin American life 
would be valuable and interesting. 

f. Have students watch the newspapers and magazines for 
articles of interest on Latin America. Suggest they 
keep a scrapbook of articles and pictures based on a 
specific theme -- such as, Indians of South America, 
Ranching on the Pampas, Life in the Amazon region, or 
others of interest. 



2. Discuss: What have you learned about the meaning of re- 
gion so far in this course? Is there any single basis for 
the .drawing of regional boundaries? Explain. What approacl 
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are drawn between different regions. 

G. Regions are delimited on many dif-. 
ferent bases, depending upon the 
purpose of the study. Sc : •' ore de- 
limited on the basis cf ri;jle 
phenomenon, some on tl.e Ivssis of 
multiple phenomena, end sops on 
the basis of functiorui roSaticn- 
shi ps . 



A. IS CURIOUS ABOUT SOCIAL DATA. 



S. Reads rapidly for main iccas. 
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might we take in trying to identify regions in Latin 
America? Suggest that pupils should try to regional- 
ize the area on the basis of several criteria during the 
next few days and try to decide which criterion or cri- 
teria they think best. Also tell the class that social 
scientists differ as to whether they are willing to call 
Latin America a region of the world. Ask: Why do you 
think it may have been called a region and studied sep- 
arately in the past? (Let pupils make suggestions to 
discuss in more detail later.) Suggest that pupils try 
to decide during the course of the unit, whether or not 
they think Latin America should be set apart as a reaion. 




3. Giye an overview of the unit by discussing some of the 
major topics.; to be studied. Stress the many contrasting 
ways of life in the continent. 

Have a variety of textbooks in the room to allow students 
to skim rapidly the topics to be presented in the unit. 
Stress rapid reading techniques for this assignment. 

Based on the rapid reading exercise and the introductory 
discussion, have the students prepare a list of four or 
five possible topics they would prefer to work on indi- 
vidually or in groups as a major assignment. 



,f this has not been done in earlier units, take the 
class to the school library and make sure that stu- 
dents understand the card catalogue system and are a- 
ware of other reference material available on Latin A- 
mer i ca . 
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Takes effect ive notes on reading 
and d i scuss i ons . 



Interprets map symbols . 
Interprets tables. 



Interprets line graphs . 
Sets up hypotheses . 



Sets up hypotheses . 

Unevenly-distributed phenomena 
form distinctive patterns on the 
map. 
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> n read i nq II. Latin American countries are marked in general by 

low population densities and a clustering of pop- 
ulation densities at certain places which are iso- 
lated frem each other by areas of low density. How- 
ever, population is growing more rapidly in Latin 
America than in any other region of the world. 



A. In general, population densities are low, al- 
though this is not true in all countries. 



|e nomen a 
ns on the 
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B. Population in Latin America is growing more 
rapidly than in any other part of the world. 



C. Latin America's population pattern of clustered 
settlement presents a unique set of economic, 
social, and political problems. 

1. Clustering is the preferential way of living 
for nearly all societies on earth. 



t 
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Developmental Activities 

5. Ask pupils to read an introductory section on Latin Amer- 
ica and to take notes on pertinent details. Follow this 
by presenting a good example of note-taking technique on 
the chalkboard for this same section. Stress the impor- 
tance of note-taking during both reading and discussion 
periods . 



6. Project a world map of population density. Ask: How 

does Latin America's population density compare with 
that in other areas of the world? Give pupils a table 
making a similar comparison for further checking. 

Give pupils a table comparing different Latin American 
countries as to population densities. Ask: Does the 

general rule of low population density hold true in all 
countries? Which countries are most populated? least 
popu 1 ated ? 



7. Prepare a line graph or have a pupil prepare such a 
graph to compare population growth since 1900 in Latin 
America, the United States, and some other parts of the 
world. Ask: Which of the places shown here is growing 

most rapidly? Why might this cause problems? 



8. Have pupils note a map showing the population distri- 
bution within Latin America. Ask: How evenly are the 

people scattered over the land? What might account for 
the way in which the people are scattered? Compare this 
map with a map showing the population distribution in the 
U.S. What differences do pupils not between the two? 

Be sure that pupils understand the meaning of the terms 
"clustering" and "peripheral." Review the values of 
O 
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World map of population density 
(e.g. Kohn and D ummond , World 
Today , pp. 14-15). Table of 
world population densities and 
of Latin American densities 
(e.g. Wheeler and Kostbade and 
Thoman, Reg. Geoq. of the 
Wor 1 d , pp. 4dd-4b9). 



Population density map of Latin 
America (e.g. Deasy, et.al., 
World's Nations , p. 199. For 
pop. map (using dots ) of Am. 
and Lat Am. , see Kohn and Drum- 
mond, World Today , p. 14. 
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G. Maps make it possible to discern a. 

patterns and relationships among 
a vast amount of data. 

G. A number of factors -- climate, b. 

surface features, natural re- 
sources, accessibility, and his- 
tory -- affect settlement and 
growth patterns. 



S . Draws inferences from maps . 

S . Sets up hypotheses . 

S . Tests hypotheses against data. 



2. Wi 
wa 

a. 

b. 



S. Draws inferences from a comparison 3. Gei 

of different map patterns of the ar< 

same area . 

A. A j 

S. Sets up hypotheses . nee 

are 
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a. Early in the history of North America 
and Europe, similar clustering patterns 
were evident:. 

b. South America today exhibits population 
clusters which tend to remain generally 
distinct from one another. 



2. Within the population clusters there is al- 
ways found an urban node or center. 

a. There is little overlap between the ter- 
ritory served by adjacent centers. 

b. Economic, social, and political life of 
a region commonly focuses on only one 
large central city. 

c. Lines of transportation and communication 
reflect this centralized focus. 



3. Generally, political boundaries pass through 
areas of sparse population. 

k. A significant aspect of clustering is the 
necessity to recognize two kinds of political 
areas. 
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maps for making such patterns clear. 

Explain that similar clustering took place in early per- 
iods of U.S. history. Perhaps demonstrate with maps. 
Show a series of population maps of U.S. and ask pupils 
what has happened to these clusters in many parts of 
the country? Ask: V/hy do you think people tend to 

cluster together in this way? Why do you think the 
boundaries betv/een clusters became less distinct in 
many parts of the U.S.? 



S'. Have pupils identify urban nodes of each general cluster*:*, 
ing areain Latin America by examining larger scale maps 
or by using an overlay map showing the locations of major 
cities. Ask: What do you notice about the number of ur- 

ban nodes or centers for most of these clusters? 

Ask: To what degree do you think that these centers will 

serve the people of other population clusters or centers 
in Latin America? Review the way in which some U.S. cit- 
ies which they have studied have served many population 
centers as v/ell as their own hinterlands. 

Ask: How might, we use maps to test our hypotheses? Pro- 

ject transportation maps to check quickly on guesses made. 
However, suggest that pupils keep their hypotheses in 
mind as they study the rest of the unit. They should 
look for further data to test them as they study. 



10. Have a pupil trace national boundaries on a piece o v f 
acetate which has been placed over a population density 
map. Ask: What do you notice about how the boundaries 

run? Oo most of them run through areas of clustering of 
population or through peripheral areas of light popula- 
tion? Why do you think this may be important? 
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i maps of U.S. and ask pupils See Lord and Lord, Hist. Atlas 
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e.g. Saveland and Glendinning, 
World Resources, Western Hemi - 
sphere , pp^ 159, 1^5. Oeasy , 
et.al., World's Nations , p. 200. 



For portional maps see, James, 
Lat, Am ., pp. 53-5*t. Saveland 
and Glendinning, V/orld Re - 
sources, Western Hemisphere , 
p. 207. Lindop, Understand inq 
Lat, Am, , p. 24 1 . For a h i gh- 
way map, see Lindop, p. 240. 
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S . • Generalizes from data. 



S . Draws inferences from a compari - 
son of different map patterns of 
the same area. 



S . Sets up hypotheses . 

G. The topography of an area may pre- 
sent limitations given a specific 
level of technology. 

S . Draws inferences from a comparison 
of different maps or patterns of 
the same area. 
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A. Lat i 
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a. The "total national territory" over which 
a politically organized group claims jur- 
isdiction -- the area within the national 
boundar i es . 

b. The "effective national territory" -- 
that part which actually contributes to 
the economic support of the country. 



pm data . * 5. Another result of clustering is the problem 

of transportation which South America faces. 

a. Efficient transportation networks have not 
been built because of the lack of an eco- 
nomical trade basis. 



as f rom a compa r ? - 
it map patterns of 



b. The chief lines of connection between 
settlement clusters are still the ocean 
rou tes . 



eses . III. 



of an area may pre- 
is g i ven a spec i f i c 
3logy. 

as from a comparison 
aps or patterns of 



Diversity in physical features and in climatic 
types characterize Latin American and add to its 
comp 1 ex i ty . 

A. Latin America's physical diversity presents the 
full range of possibilities; physical features 
have had some effects upon population distribu- 
tion. 

1. The Andes of western South America extend 
nearly the entire length of the continent. 
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Oiscuss: What types of problems would this ty 
settlement pattern present to the people of So 
ica? Let pupils set up hypotheses. 



11. Have pupils prepare a map of Latin America sho 
major land transportation routes. Have them w 
short comparison of this pattern with that of 
States. Or have one student prepare a map and 
it. Then ask each pupil to write the comparis 



1 . Have students compare transportation patterns 

showing density of population. What possible 
ships do they see between these two distribute 
pupils keep all maps that they prepaTe } n a f o 
the end of the unit they will have assembled a 
"atlas" of South America.) 



13. Show students a phys ica 1 -pol i t ical map of Lath 
and ask them to discuss the major features t h- - • 
What difficulties might arise in transported, i jr 
these physical features? 

Have pupils compare the physical features of Sc 
ica with those of Worth America. What do they 
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of problems would this type of 
psent to the people of South Amer- 
up hypotheses. 



map of Latin America showing the 
t i on routes. Have them write a 
his pattern with that of the United 
student prepare a map and project 
iil to write the comparison. 



e.g. See James, L at. Am. , p. 

53 (railroad map), p. 54 (road 
map). Lindop, Unders tand i rig 
Latin Am. , p. 241 (rail road) , 
p. 24 j '("road ) . 



transportation patterns with a map 
u lat ion. What possible relation- 
veen these two d i s t r i bu t io ns ? (Have 
that they prepaTe in a folder. At 
hey will have assembled a useful 
ica.) 



See maps above. 



a 1 -political map of Latin America 
s the major features they see. Ask: 
it arise in transportation, given 
s ? 



e physical features of South Amer- 
h America. What* do they notice? 



Phys ical -pol i t ical map of 
Latin America (e.g. See James, 
Lat* ' Am . , pp. 25,26 for phy- 
sical map). Borchert and Mc- 
Guiqan, Geoq. of the New World, 
pp. 378-379, 402-403. Lindop, 
Understanding Lat. Am., pp. 210, 
130, 109, 15. 
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S . Tests hypotheses against data . 

G. The topography of an area may pre 
sent limitations given a specific 
level of technology. 



S . Sets up hypotheses . 

S. Tests hypotheses against data . 

G. Men carry on more activities on 2 

plains than in hills and more in 
hills than in mountains except in 
the low latitudes where climate 
at lower elevations leads people 
to seek cooler areas in the high- 
lands . 
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a. This system has proved to be o hindrance 
to transportation between the population 
clusters on either side. 



against data . 

if an area may pre- 
g i ven a spec i f ic 

I'ogy. 



[e_s . 

against data . 

|e act i v i t i es on 
ills and more in 
[untains except in 
Is where cl imate 
Ions leads people 
jreas in the high- 
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b. Yet, the highlands of this system have 
been the homelands of numerous Indian 
cultures for centuries. 

2. The Amazon, the third longest river of the 
world, is navigable for 2300 miles from its 
mou t h . 



a. however, the region known as the Amazon 
basin has one of the lowest population 
densities in all of South America. 
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14. Use a phys i ca 1 -pol i t i ca 1 map and a transportation map to 
illustrate transportation ' ifficulties in South America. 
Point out the locations oi ima and Iquitos, both in Peru 
Give pupils a problem: A manufacturer of machinery in 

Lima wants to ship a large order of his product to a cus- 
tomer in Iquitos. Since the products are too bulky for 
air shipment, what surface route would be the most appro- 
priate? Solution: Due to the lack of transportation fa- 

cilities over the Andes, the only route remaining is by 
ocean through the Panama Canal and 2300 miles up the Ama- 
zon River. 



15. Read aloud quotations from books which describe the diffi 
culties of either: (1) building roads or railroads over 
the Andes, or (2) traveling on such roads, or (3) the cost 
of transportation on such roads. 



i6. Project photos of the Andes. Then project photos of the 
Amazon River basin and tell pupils about how far up the 
river ships can go. Ask: What differences do you note 

in these two areas? (Have pupils think of as many as 
they can.) Which would you think would support the 
greater population? Why? 

Now have pupils look at population density maps and i- 
dentify the Andes highlands and the Amazon basin. Let 
them set up hypotheses, if they have not done so a i ready, 
about why population densities are k.gher in the high- 
lands of the Andes than in the Amazon basin. 



O 
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Photos of Andes and of Amazon 
River basin. 

See maps listed above. 
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S . Draws inferences from n- pn s a ;;;J_ p i_c- 
tures . 

S . Sets up hypotheses . 

S. Tests hypotheses against dat a. 



S. Sets up hypotheses . 

S. Tests hypotheses against dat a. 

G. Relatively moist areas tend to have 
a higher population density than dry 
areas, although too much moisture 
may lead to low population densities. 
Population distribution reflects man’s 
values and his technology as well as 
physical features of an area. 



S . Sets up hypotheses . 

S. Tests hypotheses against data . 
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b. This area is relatively uninhabited be- 
cause there has Leen no economic or so- 
cial impetus to populate it permanently. 



3. The coast of Chile affords a good example of 

phys i c.a i c! i vers i ty . 

a. The northern one-third is one of the dries 
deserts anywhere. 

b. The middle one-third is a transition to a 
mediterranean climate. 

c. The southern one-third presents a marine 
environment of evergreen forest and heavy 
rainfall. 



4. Argentina presents another set of contrasting 

physical regions. 

a. Northern Argentina contains a region of 
hot, humid forests. 

b. South of the Rio Colorado is the region 
cf Patagonia whici. is a cool, dry, and 
wir;€5*'3pt region. 

c. In the east-central part of Argentina ther 
is an economically productive region known 
as the humid pampa. 



5. Mexico and the Central American countries 
have diverse physical features. 
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17. Project a physical map of Chile and show pupils photos 
of each region. Ask: What can you tell about the cli- 
mate of each region from these photos? About the physi- 
cal relief? How do the three regions differ? Where 
would you expect to find the highest population densi- 
ties? Why? Now have pupils check their hypotheses a- 
gainst an actual map of population density. 



18. Now have pupils examine a physical map of Argentina and 
look for differences in physical relief and elevation. 
What would they expect to find true about the tempera- 
ture and precipitation in each region? Why? Have pu- 
pils check during the next unit on Buenos Aires. Where 
.would pupils expect to find the highest population den- 
sities in Argentina? Why? Have pupils check against a 
population map. 



19. Project a physical map of Mexico and Central America and 
have pupils note the diverse physical features. Ask: 

V/ here would you expect to find the highest population 
densities? Why? Have pupils check their hypotheses 
against a population map. 
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and show pupils photos 
you tell about the c 1 i - 
>hotos? About the phys i 
jgions differ? Where 
best population densi- 
ck their hypotheses a- 
on density. 



Physical map of Chile in James, 
Lat, Am. , p. 2A1. Photos of 
each region. See unit on Chile 
Population density map of Chile 
i n James , p. 67. 



al map of Argentina and 
relief and elevation, 
rue about the tempera- 
egion? Why? Have pu- 
on Buenos Aires. Where 
highest population den- 
pupils check against a 



Physical and population density 
maps of Argentina in James, 
Latin Amer i ca , pp. 237, 67. 



and Central America and 
sical features. Ask: 
he highest population 
eck their hypotheses 



Physical map and population den 
sity maps of Mexico and C. A- 
merica in James, Lat. Am . , 
pp. 26, 638. 
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S. Sets up hypotheses . 

S. Figures out ways of testing hy- 
potheses . 



S. Sets up hypotheses . 

S. Tests hypotheses against data . 

G. Temperature is affected in part by 
elevation; air is cooler at higher 
elevations than at lower elevations 
if latitude and distance from the 
sea are the same. 

G. Temperature is affected by the dis- 
tance from the equator, elevation, 
distance from warm water bodies, 
preva i 1 i ng w i nds , physical features 
which block winds from certain dir 
rections, ocean currents, etc. 



S. Sets up hypotheses . 

S. Tests hypotheses against data . 

G. Rainfall is affected by distance 
from bodies of water, wind direc- 
tion, temperature, physical fea- 
tures which block winds carrying 
moisture, and ocean currents. 
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B. The cl 
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ing hy- 



data . 

In part by 
at higher 
elevat ions 
from the 



B. The climatic regions in Latin America present 
another great range of diversity. 



by the dis- 
elevat ion, 
bod i es , 
al features 
ertain dir 
, etc. 



data . 

d i stance 
nd direc 
cal fea- 
carrying 
ents . 
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20. Now ask pupils to summarize any relationships they have 
found between physical features and population densities. 
Can they develop one generalization, or are there differ- 
ing conclusions for different areas? If so, what might 
account for these differences? Suggest pupils check as 
they go along, but they should decide now what kinds of 
evidence they might collect to check on their guesses. 
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21. Project an overlay of wind directions on top of a map Fu 

showing the physical features of Latin America. Ask: se 

What would you expect to find about temperatures in the Fc 
different parts of Latin America? Have pupils make mo 



guesses and record them in chart form. Let them do this 
in a very general way first, and then ask what they 
think might be true about variations in temperature in 
these places from onetime of year to another. Again re- 
cord their guesses. Nov/ have pupils check their guesses 
against temperature maps arid charts. 



22. Use a similar device to have pupils set up hypotheses 
about precipitation in the different parts of Latin 
America, including possible variations from one time 
of the year to another. Now have pupils check their 
guesses against rainfall maps and charts. 
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For map of wind directions, 
see James, L a t . Am . , p. A3. 
For Jan. and July temperature 
maps of S. Am., see James, 
pp. 30-31. 
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G. A region is an area which has some 
degree of internal unity or homo- 
geneity and which differs in sig- 
nificant respects from adjoining 
areas. 

S . Develops a system of regions to 
fit a particular purpose . 



Draws inferences from a comparison 
of different map pat terns " o f TlvTTnmp 
area . 

A. SCEPTICISM OF SINGLE-FACTOR CAUSA- 
TION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. 

G. Men carry on more activities on 
plains than in hills and more in 
hills than in mountains except 
in the low latitudes where climate 
at lower elevations leads people 
to seek cooler areas in the high- 
lands. 

G. Relatively moist areas tend to have 
a higher population density than 
dry areas, although too much mois- 
ture may lead to low population 
densities. Population distribu- 
tion reflects man's values and his 
technology as well as physical 
features of an area. 
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23. Have pupils superimpose a rainfall map upon a temperature 
map. Ask: Using these two criteria combined, what dif- 

ferences do you note in climate? Let pupils list dif- 
ferent types of climate. Now have them try to regional- 
ize Latin.Amer tea according to these criteria. Let them 
check their maps against climatic maps made by profession- 
als. 



Display a series of pictures characteristic of each of I 
these climatic types. 



24. Have pup i Is compare c 1 imat i c maps with population den- 
sity maps. Ask: What do you notice? Do these climatic 
maps help explain some of the things which puzzled you 
when you tried to relate population patterns to relief 
and elevation? Why or why not? (It is important that 
pup. Is understand that no single physical^ climatic, or 
economic pattern influences v^HiTe people live. However, 
the geographer may use combinations of sel ected d istr i - 

iiln^?Lf n -S° mpM > in9 reqions ~ Have a discussion on these 
important ideas.) 
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For ra inf a 1 l^iiaps , see James, 
Lat, Am, , pp. 40-42. Deasy, 
et.al., p. 197. For a climat- 
ic maps, see James, pp. 35-37. 



Photos illustrating different 
climatic types in Latin Amer- 
ica. 



See above for cl imatic maps 
and population density maps 
of L. America. 
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S . Generalizes from data. 



G. Temperature and seasonal differ- 
ences are affected in part by 
distance from the equator; temp- 
erature ranges are smaller near 
the equator than further away from 
i t. 



2. Bec< 
h i gl 
tern | 
are 
Fuec 
eque' 
deg i 
of I 



^ • Generalizes from data . 
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S . Generalizes from data . 

S. Applies prev i ous 1 y- know n concepts 
and general izations~ to new daTaT~ 



A. The 

Arne r 
Atne r 

a. 



b . 



I 



c. 
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>part by 
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2 • Because South Ame r t ca has 1 • la nd in the 
higher latitudes, the great extremes of 
temperature range arc not found here as they 
are in North America. However, Tierra del 
Fuego, more than fifty degrees south of the 
equator, has an annual temperature above 32 
degrees in the coldest month and an average 
of below 50 degrees in the warmest month. 



[■/n concept s 
new data . 
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3. There is a general misunderstanding .. ortg 
;• os t poop 1 e conco rn i ng the t cmnoraf;. : <. ex- 
tremes in terms of heat in South <-.rica. 

a. There are no parts of Sou' ‘.•rica where 
more than fifteen days 
exceed 110 degrees. 

b . Only no r t he rn A r gen t i • . 
ica has temperatures « 

k. The sequence of west coast dirat.es in South 
America is similar to those found in North 
America. 

a. Cool, rainy climates of Southern Chile 

c respond to those in southern Alaska 
. : British. Col unb i a . 

b. Middle Chile, like coastal California, 
has a mediterranean type climate. 

c. Southern California and Mexico, like 
Northern Chile, contain deserts. 



cutest month 



i S : I > Amor- 
. i hi I!.; degrees . 
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25. Have students make a comparison between the climatic 
types and yearly temperature ranges of South America 
and North America. Be sure that they understand the 
reversal of seasons in the southern hemisphere. 



26. Have pupils examine charts and naps of temperature in 
summer months. Can they find any places where tempera- 
tures exceed 110 degrees? How large an area is this? 
How long do such temperatures last? Show pupils James' 
map on the frequency of hot days. 



27. With a transparency projector, show the country of Chile 
(north at the top) superimposed on a map of the North 
Ame r i can wes t cons t (sou th at the 1 op ) . A comp a r i s on 
can t l;**n be made of the similarity of west coast cl imates 
between these two areas. Ask: How can you explain this 

s i m i lari t y ? 
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comparison between the climatic 
jeraturc ranges of South America 
>o sure that they understand the 
,n t he southern hemisphere. 



Climatic charts of S. America 
and N. America. 



charts and maps of temperature in See temperature maps above, 
they find any places v/here tempera- James, Lat . Am. , p. 32. 
fees? How large an area is this? 

>eratures last? Show pupils James' 
of hot days. 



>rojcctor, show the country of Chile Overlay maps of Chile and 
iper imposed on a map of the North 41, Am. Coast, 

south at the top). A comparison 
he similarity of west coast climates 
;:as. Ask: How con you explain this 
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S. Applies previously-learned concepts 5. The int 

and generalizations to new data . extreme 

coast a 

G. Places in the interior of contin- 
ents tend to have greater extremes 
of temperature than places along 
the coast. 



S . Generalizes from data . 

G. Temperature is affected by the dis- 
tance from the equator, elevation, 
distance from warm water bodies, 
preva i 1 ing wi nds , physical features 
which block winds from certain di- 
rections, ocean currents, etc. 



6. A great 
humid t 

a. Alth 
the 
peop 

b. The 

• ty, 

absei 

c. No e: 
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to n< 
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Draws inferences from a comparison 


7. North ai 


of different map patterns of the 


savanna 


.same area. 

Rainfall is affected by distance 
from bodies of water, wind direc- 


a. Thes< 
but 


a 1 i t 1 


tion, temperature, physical fea- 
tures w*hich block winds carrying 


b. For 


moisture, and ocean currents. 


the 


Sets up (hypotheses. 


Soutl 
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concepts 

data . 

ont i n- 
xt r ernes 
3 1 ong 



5. The interiors of both continents have greater 
extremes in temperature than do the west 
coast areas. 



the dis- 




vat ion, 


a. 


dies, 




features 




pin di- 




ce. 


b. 




c. 



6. A great part- of the Amazon Basin contains a 



a. Although this region is near the equator, 
the great extremes of temperature most 
people imagine do not occur. 



ity, high average temperatures, and the 
absence of a distinct cool season. 



the equatorial Amazon that could compare 
to normal summer heat waves in the mid- 
western United States. 



>ar i son 
: the 



7. North and south of the tropics are areas of 
savanna, or wet and dry low-latitude climates. 





a. 


ance 




rec- 




f ea- 




ying 


b. 



but there is a marked wet and dry season- 
ality. 



the lowest population densities in 
South America. 
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20. Introduce, or review, t he concept of coni inu/..| clima- 
tic influence by having students compare ter iyu ure ex- 
tremes between, for example, 50 degrees north latitude in 
North America and 50 degrees south latitude in South Amer- 
ica. This will lead to the concept of marine influence 
on land bodies. 



2'J. Have a pupil look up temperature and humidity statistics 
recorded in the Amazon Basin. He should report to the 
class. Have the class compare these statistics v;ith sim- 
ilar readings for a station in the midwestern U.S. Look 
once again at the mop in James on t he frequency of hot 
days. Have a discussion based on why people have a •mis- 
taken concept about temperature in equator ial regions. 

(Or pospone this activity until pupils study Manaus.) 



30. Have pupils locate savanna areas. Be sure they under- 
stand the characteristics of such areas. Discuss reasons 
for variations in rainfall. Compare the map of savannas 
with a population density map. Ask: What do you notice 

about densities in such regions? What might explain this 
rel at ionship? 
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oture end hum i d i t y statistics "Student Almanac," 
n. He should report to the J cures , Lot, Am , , p, 32. 
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areas. Be sure they under- See vegetation maps in 

f such areas. Discuss reasons Lat, Am . , pp. AA-45. 

Compare the map of savannas 
ap. Ask: What do you notice 

ions? What might explain this 
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S . Interprets map symbols in terms 

of map legend . IV. Diversity in social a 

in part from the pent 

G. When people migrate from one place groups of varied back 
to another, they carry with them 
material objects and culture. 



A. IS SCEPTICAL OF THE FINALITY OF 
KNOWLEDGE; CONSIDERS THEORIES 
TENTATIVE, SUBJECT TO CHANGE IN 
THE LIGHT OF NEW EVIDENCE. 



A. South America was ; 
pies f rom As i a , win 

1. These groups an 
"land bridge;" i 
over many centui 



G. Ways of living differ from one 
society to another. 

G. Man uses his physical environment 
in terms of his cultural values, 
perceptions, and levels of technol 

oov . 



2. Although similai 
ferent Indian gi 
d i s t i net cu 1 tur< 

3. Some of the mosi 
America were th< 
b i a ; the I nca oi 
Equador , Bolivia 
Aztecs and Mayas 
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seen in the < 
could gain a 



IV. Diversity in social and cultural systems results 
in part from the penetration and colonization by 
lace groups of varied backgrounds, 
em 



A. South America was originally populated by peo- 
ples from Asia, who became known as Indians. 

'•I 

1. These groups arrived via the Bering Strait 
"land bridge;" their migration occurred 
over many centuries following the last "ice 
age." 



2. Although similar in some respects, the dif- 
ferent Indian groups developed separate and 
distinct cu 1 tures . 
nt 

, 3. Some of the most advanced cultures of Latin 

nol- America were the Chibcha of highland Colum- 

bia-, the Inca of the highlands of Peru, 
Equador, Bolivia, and northern Chile; the 
Aztecs and Mayas of Mexico. 

a. The cultural level of these groups was 
seen in the great numbers of people who 
could gain a living from the land. 
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. ,wjw^ fc jMuwwiy pupu i ac i on diversity within Lat 

America today. Ask: What population groups can you 

identify from these maps? Where did all of these di 
ferent kinds of people who live in South American co 
from originally? Why would the migration of so many 
pie to S, America be important? 1 

Use a world map or globe and ask pupils 
bout possible r.outes of migration, give 
that the people of the Americas came from 
1 1 nent. 



the i r i deas a- 
g i ven the premise 

another con- 



32 ‘ f?rch S «i d «7 tS r C A d a ? introductory article on where 
t rst people of America came from, to check their c 
elusions. Have a discussion pointing out 
theories held on this question. Then use 
what social scientists believe 



th 
on- 

the various 
a map to sho 



33. At Lnis point, do not have< pupils spend much time inves- 
tigating the different Indian cultures which were estab- 
lished in Latin America prior to the coming of the white 
man. Pupils will investigate some of them in more detai 
when they study individual case studies of sequent occu- 
pance. (They will also study the Aztecs in more detail 
in grade six.) However, at this point prepare a bulle- 
tin board display or a large chart to show differences 
between the most advanced cultures and some of the other 
One side of the display might show a map identifying the 
location of the Aztecs, Mayas, Incas, and Chibcha. Be- 
neath it, include pictures and drawings illustrating the 
sec enlary agriculture, the architecture, etc. of each 
group. On the other half of the display, show a map lo- 
:atr g some of the other groups to be shown. Use photos 
o illustrate the nomadic hunters and fishers, shifting 
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population diversity within Latin 
What population groups can you 
aps ? Where did all of these dif- 
e who live in South American come 
would the migration of so many peo- 
important? 



Map or population diversity in 
Latin America (e.g. James, 

Lat. Am , , p. 0). 



obe and ask pupils their ideas a- 
of migration, given the premise 
e Americas came from another con- 



ir.t roductory article on where the 
ca came from, to check their con- 
cussion pointing out the various 
question. Then use a map to show 
; be 1 i eve. 



have* pupils spend much time inves- 
: Indian cultures which were estab- 
a prior to the corning of the white 
st i gate some of them in more detai 
idual case studies of sequent occu- 
o study the Aztecs in more detail 
r, at this point prepare a bulle- 
large chart to show differences 
ced cultures and some of Lite others 
y might show a map identifying the 
, Mayas, Incas, and Chibcha. Be- 
ures and drawings illustrating the 
the architecture, etc. of each 
alf of the display, show a map lo- 
er groups to be shown. Use photos 
ic hunters and fishers, shifting 



Maps of location of different 
types of economy among Indian 
groups in Latin America. 
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b . The i r seder 
could suppe 
than could 
gatherers b 
1 ta food pr 

c . These cu 1 tu 
crop. 



Besides these 
a large number 
spread over th 

a. Various tri 
hunters , f i 

b. The Araucan 
of the Amaz 
fishing, an 

c. The Tupi an 
t i vators . 

d. The Abipone 
gen tine p 1 a 
hunting the 



S. Reads rapidly for main ideas. 



B. During the Age of 
ments were added 
social patterns. 
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b. Their sedentary agricultural economy 
could support a higher population density 
than could those who remained hunters and 
gatherers because of their higher per cap- 
ita food production. 

c. These cultures used maize as a basic food 
crop . 

4. Besides these advanced cultures there existed 

a large number of separate Indian groups 

spread over the remainder of ’••tin America. 

a. Various tribes ranged from s cm i - nomad i c 
hunters, fishers, and primitive farmers. 

b. The Araucanians of Chile and the Jivaro 
of the Amazon Basin combined hunting, 
fishing, and incidental agriculture. 

c. The Tupi and Guarani, were shifting cul- 
tivators. 

d. The Abipones and the Puelche of the Ar- 
gentine plains derived food mainly from 
hunting the "guanaco," a kind of llama. 



B. During the Age of Exploration, European ele- 
ments were added to the already diverse Indian 
social patterns. 
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cultivators, and those who combined some of each. Then 
at the bottom of the display show a map of each side 
showing population densities (in a crude way) for groups 
in each region. Or use a legend to explain that the In- 
dians on the left hand side developed much higher popu- 
lation densities. Discuss the display. What differences 
were there between the more advanced cultures and the 
others? What differences were there between the less ad- 
vanced groups? Why could the more advanced cultures have 
more people living in a region of the same size? 



31. Give pupils figures on the proportion of the population 
of Latin America which is of Spanish and Portuguese de- 
scent. Discuss the meaning of the term Latin America. 
Then have pupils read brief descriptions about the Span- 
ish and Portuguese explorers and their reasons for com- 
ing. They should read rapidly, just for the main ideas. 
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S . Draws inferences from o comparison 
of different map patterns of i iv_ 
same area. 
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1. Spanish pane t iv 
focal po i n l s hi, 
the shorts of !. 
areas of the hi 
1 a t i on . 

a. The Spanish 
from such cc 
City, and Gu 

b. The Spanish i 
the Pacific • 
and As cunc ioi 

c. The Spanish : 

from a serie 
Mexico coast 

d. I lav in g reach 
t luted in a! 

2 . The- P-’jHuguesv ■ 
s i i. cs on t lie A t I 

3. Both Spanish an: 
i‘ i rM i .'litre th> > 
d i an popu i a , i ..>n 

a. The Indians l. 
of v;ea 1 th (go 
Spanish and p 

b. The Indians p 
could be com- 

c. The Indians c 
securing more 
used as agric 
Portuguese •..* i ■ 
did. t ho Spani 



I 




1. Spanish penetration originated from several 
focal points but tended to spread out from 
the shores of the Gulf of Mexico and into 
areas of t lie highest density of Indian popu- 
lation. 

a. The Spanish moved into Central America 
from such centers as Guadalajara, Mexico 
City, and Guatamala City. 

b. Trie Spanish moved north and south along 
the Pacific coast and inland to Potos i 
and As cunc ion from Li mo, Peru. 

c. The Spanish made short probes southward 
from a series of towns along the Gulf of 
Me.x i co coos t o f Sou t h Arne r. i ca . 

d. Having reached Ascension, the Spanish pene- 
t luted in almost all directions. 

‘i . The Portuguese pvnet roit cl inlard from such 
sites on the Atlantic coast. 

3. Both Spanish and P s ,•» ugu.-: e moved into areas ■ 
first where t here •'••re lame centers of In- 
d i an popu i u i. i on . 

a. The Indians had o:cw u In ted great stores 
of wealth (gold and silver) which the 
Spanish and Portuguese v/ar.iud. 

b. The Indians presented a populace which 
could be converted to Christianity. 

c. The Indians could be used as. laborers in 
securing more precious metals and could be 
used as agricultural workers. However, the 
Portuguese did not gain as many wor 1 r s as 
did. the Spanish. 



32. Show pupils maps of Indian settlement in Latin America Hap: 

and maps of Spanish and Portuguese penetration. Ask: L. / 

Did the Europeans try to avoid going into areas with Am. ; 

large Indian populations or did they try to go t ? ,uch Spat 

areas? Why do you think they tried to go to sn>. n areas? trat 

What were they looking for? What have you learned a I- Jamc 
ready about the Indian cultures which might 'Led the 
Europeans to think they could find gold and ■•'lv.r in 
centers of Indian settlement? Why else might they want 
to go to such areas? (if necessary, tell pupils that 
some of the early people going into the .*;«.• areas we tl 



f«.i.h»IIc priests. Why m ? g i 1 thev vis!, to go there? Ex- 
plain briefly the relationship at this time between the 
Church and the governments of Spain and Portugal.) If 
pupils do not think of the possibility of the need for 
agricultural workers., say: Suppose you wished t:o farm 

in Latin America and to make a big fortune doing so. Why 
might you want to go where there were many Indians? etc. 
Which country was able to gain the largest number of In- 
dian workers? Why? Have two pupils assume the roles of 
anthropologists or hr .or ions. They should discuss the 
question: Why was it; so easy for the Spanish and Portu- 

guese to conquer the Indians and make them do as they 
w i s hed ? 

Tell pupils that they should try to find out as they study 
individual case studies later just how much the Spanish 
and Portuguese affected the ways of living of trie Indians 
whom they conquered. 
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Ian settlement in Lot in America 
i Portuguese penetration. Ask: 
to avoid going into areas '.nth 
is or did they try to go t - -,uch 
ik they tried to go to sm. n ureas? 
for? What have you leaned al- 
cultures which might iyod the 
/ could find gold and ; Iv.r in 
ement? V/hy else might they want 
(If necessary, tell pupils that 
1 e going into the. <.* o r e a w< r e 
mi gilt they vif.h to go there? Ex- 
cions h i p at tli is time between the 
2 nts of Spain and Portugal.) If 
the possibilit.y of the need for 
;ay: Suppose you wished to farm 

> make a big fortune doing so. Why 
lere there were many Indians? etc. 
to gain the largest number of In- 
,-e two pupils assume the roles of 
)i*ians. They should discuss the 
o easy for the Spanish and Portu- 
ldians and make them do as they 



.hould try to find out as they study 
later just how much the Spanish 
|l the ways of living of the Indians 



, O 

me 



Maps of Indian settlement in 
L. America (see James, La t . 
Am. , pp. 15, 16). Maps of 
Spanish and Portuguese pene- 
tration of L. America (sec 
James , pp. 18, 20 ) . 
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Sets up hypotheses . 



Draws inferences from a comparison 
of different map patterns of t~Fie 
same area. 



Reads rapidly for main ideas. 



Draws inferences from a comparison 
of different map patterns of the 
same area. 



- 29 - 

4. By the Treaty of Tordesillas between Spain 
and Fbr*tugal (1494) all lands discovered 
east of 50 degrees west longitude would be 
Portuguese, and all land west would be Spain- 
ish. 



ompar i son 
of the 



5. All of the original settlement points are 
important urban centers today. 




C. Negroes were added to the populations of several 
of the regions in order to provide more workers. 



D. During the last one hundred years, many immi- 
grants have arrived from other countries such 
as Italy, Germany, Poland, and Japan as well as 
from Spain and Portugal. Most of them have gone 
to areas not previously developed much, such as 
Uruguay, Argentina, and the Sau Paulo area of 
Brazil. 

1. The land bordering the Plata had been only a 
remote part of the Spanish empire in earlier 
times and had not been settled to any large 
degree. 

2. The newer immigrants tended to go to thinly 
populated regions which had not attracted 
earlier settlers because they lacked precious 
metals or could not grow sugar cane. 
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33. Explain the Treaty of Tordesillas and then discuss: Why 

do you think the Portuguese penetrated beyond 5C d :s 
longitude in the Ar.*: -> lc- • in jin? feint out tlv?r r i-..: 
is the official 1 an tj usee of Brazil, while Span i ah is : e 
official language in the other countries. 



3^. Have pupils examine a ir.-p of Latin America today as corn- I 
pared with one o' ; the- 1 tivent sites from i ch 

the Spanish cr/.t l-’or ty... . : •. -c. -.ted into Latin ica. I 

Ask: What has happened to these early settlements? Why 
do you think this has happened? 



35. Tell pupils tlv't Her c*'! ; : , r**plo of Hegro dcs 1 are I 
also found in Let in •. map to s how s-~. of 

places where they are found. Have several pupils read 
rapidly to find out h-.-: tliey got there. They should re- 
port their findings to the class. 



36. 



Tell pupils that durov; last 100 ya-rs m^r.y ir w ::i ui’v-nts 
have arrived in Latin ::u. Use a papula t cm map to 

point out where most of those people have sett 1 - l : Have 

pupils compare this map with the earlier mro of i 

and Portuguese sett Icmonts . Ask: Did these late ai riv- 

als settle in areas of heavy or light Spanish and Portu- 
guese settlement? Why? 



C 
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rordesillas and then discuss: Why 

[iuo.se penetrated beyond 50 v - :s 
. i “ i \ a ? feint out tlv?r F i •. »; 
e o 0 rsz i 1 , wh i 1 e Spai i I e h is i i :e 
ic other countries . 



|.?p of Latin America today as corn- 
: • ' v »• • : moot sites f r • v'*. i ch 

I -.'. cod into Latin ica, 

i to these early settlements? Why 

lcpprncd ? 



Maps of <••••]•/ Spanish and Por- 
tiv.’-.'.e ; ..not rat ion (see James, 
L . • n A r.cr ica , pp, 10, 20). 



of Hog ro dc*%c«-vt ore 
. v. •. O .o i.i. ;p to show s or 
lound. have several pupiis read 
they got there. They should rc- 
;:i:e class. 



Ms* p of Latin America. 
Texibooks , 



:iv 100 ye^rs ir.^ry v rants See above for msp of population 

r i ::ci , Use a pnpu 1 at * cn map to in Latin America, 

the v c people have sett 1 - I Have 
with the earlier mro c-1 : h 

Ints, Ask: Did these late aii iv- 

fheavy or light Spanish and Portu- 
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G. A region is an area of one or more 
homogeneous features. The core 
area is highly homogeneous but 
there ore transi tonal zones where 
boundaries are drawn between dif- 
ferent regions. 

G. Regions are delimited on many dif- 
ferent bases, depending upon the 
purpose of the study. Some are de- 
limited on the basis of a single 
phenomenon, some on the basis of 
multiple phenomena, and some on the 
basis of functional relationships. 



F . Thus , the cu 1 
oP South Amer 
general regio 
Pied. (See m 

1 . Areas of p 
mostly rec 

2. Predomlnan 

3. Predominan 
Andean. 

Mixed popu 
Negroes . 

5. Mixed popu 
dom inat i ng 



NOW TEACH [HE CASE 
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one or more 
The core 
:ous but 
ones where 
tween dif- 



n many d i f- 
upon the 
Sotfe are de- 
a single 
bas is of 
some on the 
at i onships . 



F. Thus, the cultural differences in the peoples 
of South America are many. However, several 
general regions of homogeneity may identi- 
fied. (See map.) 

1, Areas of predominantly European settlement 
mostly recent origin. 

2. PreJ'vr.i nantl y Andean Indian center, 

;. Predominantly Indian centers other than 
Andean. 

A. Mixed population -- large percentage of 

Meg-oes . 

5. Mixed population -- large mestizo type pre 
dominat i ng. 



NOW TEACH THE CASE STUDIES ON LATIN AMERICA. 



O 
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37. Once more project a map showing the present-day popula- 
tion mixtures. Have pupils notice how Latin America 
could be regionalized on the basis of population type. 

Have them identify areas which are made up predominately 
of descendents of Europeans. What large cities would 
fall within such regions? 

Mow have pupi Is 1- 

dentify areas which are made up predominantly of descend- 
ents of Europeans. 

Tell the class that they will study Buenos 
Aires in more detail. Nowhave pupils identify areas which 
are predominantly Andean Indians. If pupils have come 
through the Center's first grade course, point out that 
they have already studied such a culture when they stud- 
ied the Quechua of Peru. If pupils have not come through 
this course, tell them that they will study the Cuzco 
area in more detail. (Point it out on the map.) Now have 
pupils identify areas which are predominantly non-Andean 
Indians. Point out Manaus on the map, and tell the class 
that they will study Manaus and the surrounding region in 
more detail. Now have pupils identify regions of mixed 
populations with a large percentage of Negroes. Have them 
locate important cities in such regions. Tell tham that 
they will study Sao Paulo in more detail. Finally, have^ 
pupils identify areas of mixed populations with the mesti- 
zo type predominating. Point out that they will study 
Chile as a whole, since it is predominantly mestizo, even 
though part of the area is settled more heavily by people 
of unmixed European descent. 

Ask: How does such a regionalization of South Americadif- 

fer from the ways in which we have regionalized the United 
States and Canada?. Why might geographers sometimes use 
this type of regionalization rather than one based upon phy- 
sical features? How could one regional ize Lat in America 
other than by population structure or physical features? 



James, Lat. 



me 



NOW TEACH THE CASE STUDIES ON LATIN AMERICA . 

THEN TURN TO THE CULMINATING PROCEDURES WHICH FOLLOW. 



Am. , p. 8, 
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CULMINAT I NG SECTION 



G.. Regions are dlimited on many dif- 
ferent bases, depending upon the 
purpose of the study. Some are 
delimited on the basis of a single 
phenomenon, some on the basis of 
multiple phenomena, and some on 
the basis of functional relation- 
ships. 



These regional : 
ferent culture I 
the countries hi 
kinds of probler 
1 y the way i n wl 
environment in i 
percept i ons , anc 



S . Generalizes from data. 



S . Gains information by studying films . 



G. The nations of the world are in- 
terdependent. 
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CULMI NAT I NG SECTION 



ted on many d i f - 
>ending upon the 
udy. Some are 
bas is of a si ngle 
on the bas is of 
1 a , and some on 
;tional relation- 



These regional studies have indicated dif- 
ferent culture regions, even though many of 
the countries have faced some of the same 
kinds of problems. They also indicate clear- 
ly the way in which man uses his physical 
environment in terms of his cultural values, 
perceptions, and levels of technology. 



data. 



~i by study inq f i 1ms . 



world are in- 



9 
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CULMINATING PROCEDURES ON LATIN AMERICA AND THE COURSE 

Show a series of slides or pictures which you have not 
used before of the different Latin American regions studied. 
Try to choose pictures which are fairly typical of these 
regions. Now ask children to try to identify where the 
picture was taken (in general terms). Why do they think 
so? Why can't they tell? 



Ask: Why do you think we looked at each of these case studies 

as separate. regional studies? Do you think that this system 
of regionalization was justified? Why or why not? 



Discuss: How do the Latin American countries differ from 

the U.S.? From Canada? 



Hold a summa r i z i ng d i scus s i on in which pupils identify some 
of. the problems which face many of the Latin American coun- 
tries. What problems do they seem to have in common, if any? 
What problems do some have which others do not have? 



Perhaps show a film illustrating some of the problems facing' 
Latin American countries or our relations with them. 



Have a group of pupils prepare a bulletin board display in 
which they, i Uustrate the products which the U.S. gets from 
Latin American countries. Discuss: How important are these 

products to us? 
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Man uses his physical environment in 
terms of his cultural values, percep- 
tions, and level of technology. 



Geographers seek information about 
areas on the earth's surface which 
enables them to compare, synthesize, 
and generalize about these areas. 

Geographers ask different questions 
about places, depending upon their 
purposes at the moment. 

Maps make it possible to discern 
patterns and relationships among 
a vast amount of data. 



- 36 - 

7. Give pupils a statement which represents a geographic 
deterministicpoint of view. Ask them to write a brief 
paper indicating what they think of this statement. 

Then discuss the papers. 



u. Discuss: What factors have brought about changing use of 

the environment in Latin American countries? Are these 
factors at all like any of those which brought about the 
changing use of the environment in the U.S.? in Canada? 



9. Ask: Have your ideas about what a geographer does changed 

at all since you began the study of geography this year? 

If so, how? Have your ideas about people's use of the land 
changed? If so, how? Have your ideas about the value of 
maps changed? If so, how? 



O 
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Grade Five 

Unit VII: LATIN AMERICA 

SUB-UNIT : CASE STUDY ON BUS? OS AIRES 




RESOURCE UNIT 



These materials were deve’oped by the Project Social Studies 
Center of the University of Minnesota under a special grant from 
the U.S. Office of Education. (Project No. HS-045) 
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OBJECTIVES 

This unit should make progress toward developing 

GENERALIZATIONS 6. 

1. Things can be located at specific 
points on the earth's surface, usually 
designated by an abstract grid and de- 
scribed in terms of latitude and long- 
i tude. 

2. Temperature is affected by distance from 
the equator, elevation, distance from 
warm water bodies, prevailing winds, and 
physical features which block winds from 
certain directions. 

3. Rainfall is affected by distance from 

bodies of water, ocean currents, wind 
direction,- temperature, and physical 7 

features which blaock winds carrying 
moisture. 

8 

A. Soil in a particular place is affected 
by the type of basic rock in the region; 
the climate; vegetation; erosion; wind, 
glaciers and rivers which move soil; 9 

as well as by how man treats the soil. 

a. Nature changes the character of the 
earth through biotic processes. 

5. Vegetation and what can be grown is af- 
fected in part by soil. 



the following: 
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OBJECTIVES 



toward developing the following: 



;c i f i c 
:e , usual 1 y 
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6. The amount of moisture needed for vegetation 
and crops is affected by the time of year 
when the area receives most of its moisture 
and by the temperature of an area, 

a. The time of year when an area receives 
its precipitation is important to agri- 
culture, If it comes during the growing 
season, it makes it easier to grow crops, 

b. The land in hot regions dries fast as 
the warm air picks up moisture; there- 
fore, more rain is needed to grow cnfcps 
in these regions than in regions which 
are not so hot, 

7. Mountains frequently provide sources of 
water for rivers and so for irrigation, 

8, Grain crops are raised more easily on rela- 
tively flat lands than in hills and moun-. 
tains. 

9, Man uses his physical environment in terms \ 
of his cultural values, perceptions, and 
level of technology. 

a. Man changes the character of the *iarth. 

b. The significance of location depends upon 
cultural developments both within and 
outside of an area. 
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1) A change in situation brings about 
a corresponding change in the use 
of a site. 

c. Types of agriculture in a region de- 
pend., upon rf an. 1 s . cul tu ral values, per- 
ceptions and level of technology as 
well as upon climate, soils, and top- 
ography. 



d. 



Im 

po 

we 

to 



1 1 . Towns 
out ; t 
portat 
ferent 



d. Migration involves the movement of 
culture and material objects to other 
parts pf the world and results in : 
changing those areas. 

10. The world is a community of interdepen- 
dent countries. 



a. 



Cit 
ten 
i n 
be 
to ! 
por 
com 



a. People in most societies of the world 
depend upon people who live in other 
communities, regions, and countries 
for goods and services and for mark- 
ets for their goods. 

b. Cities are likely to grow up if they 
perform functions which are needed 
by the surrounding community or for 
a larger functional region. 

c. Some things can be produced better 
in one place than in another be- 
cause of climate, resources, trans- 
portation routes, access to re- 
sources, access to markets, people's 
skills, landforms, etc. 



b. Fac 
iti 
tor 
att 

12. Popula 
earth 
thinly 

13. Cultun 
d i f f us 

Wf. Change: 
effect: 
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15. Machim 
produci 
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d. Improved transportation facilities make 
possible wider and bigger markets as 
well as better and less costly access 
to resources. 

11. Towns need means of shipping gocds in and 
out; they are likely to grow up where trans- 
portation is good, particularly where dif- 
ferent types of transportation meet. 

a. Cities which become big trading centers 
tend to grow up where there is a break 

in transportation and so where goods must 
be moved from one type of transportation 
to another or from one company's trans- 
portation facilites to those of another 
company. 

b. Factories need good transportat ion facil- 
ities, but large cities with many fac- 
tories and large numbers of people also 
attract improved transportation facilities 

12. Population is distributed unevenly over the 
earth's surface; many of the land areas are 
thinly populated. 

13. Culture traits may change by a process of 
di f fus ion. 

Wf. Changes in one aspect of a culture will have 
effects on other aspects; changes will ramify 
whether they are technological, in social 
organization, in ideology, cr whatever else 
is a part of the cultural system. 

15. Machinery and power make possible greater 
production per person. 
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16. New innovations and discoveries open up 
new fields of production and make possi- 
ble an increased output in old fields of 
production. 

17. A region is an area of one or more homo- 
geneous features. The core area is high- 
ly homogeneous, but there are transition- 
al zones where boundaries are drawn be- 
tween different regions. 

attitudes 

1. IS SCEPTICAL OF THE FINALITY OF KNOW- 
LEDGE; CONSIDERS GENERALIZATIONS AND 
THEORIES AS TENTATIVE, ALWAYS SUBJECT 
TO CHANGE IN THE LIGHT OF NEW EVIDENCE. 

SKILLS 

1 . Sets up hypotheses . 

2 . Draws inferences from pictures . 

3. Interprets tables . 

A. Uses atlas index to locate places . 

5. Interprets map symbo ls in terms of map 

legend . iL 

6. Develops a system of regions to fit a 
partlcu lar purpose . 

7 . Applies previously- learned concepts and 
generalizations to new data. 



8. Tests hypotheses against data . 

9. Generalizes from data. 



O | 
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Ob i ect i ves 



Out 



S . Uses atlas Index to locate 
p 1 aces . 

G. Things can be located at spe- 
cific points on the earth's 
surface, usually designated by 
an abstract grid and described 
in terms of latitude and longi- 
tude. 

S. Draws inferences from pictures. 



G. Rainfall is affected by distance 
from bodies of water, ocean cur- 
rents, wind directions, tempera- 
ture, and physical features 
which block winds carrying mois- 
ture. 

G. Mountains frequently provide sour- 
ces of water for rivers and so 
for irrigation. 

S. Develops a system of regions to 
fit a particular purpose. 



I. Buenos Aires 
Pampas region 
The pampas ha 
p roduct i on. 






A. The p mpas 



1. The lan 
Great P 
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Outline of Content 

locate I. Buenos Aires is the chief city for the Humid 

, ' Pampas region of southeastern South America. 

The pampas have the potential for rich farm 
fed at spe- production, 

a earth 1 s 
lignated by 
tl described 
e and longi- 



|>m pictures, 



A. The p mpas are like steppes. 



by distance 
, ocean cur- 
ias, tempera- 
natures 
irrying mo is- 



provide sour- 
^ers and so 



regions to 
[pose. 



The land relief is much 1 i^e that of ou 
Great Plains. 



Teaching Procedures 



I 



1. Have a pupil use an atlas index to locate Buenos Aires 
on a 1 a rge wa 1 1 map. 



2. Project a picture of farming on the pampas today. What 
can pupils tell about what the land looks like? about 
the soil? about the climate? 



L i nd< 

Amer 

WhTT 

U.S. 

P7T 

Amer 

Film: 

Sout 

Tyeg 



3. Project a cross sectional diagram of Argentina including 
Buenos Aires and the Andes. Discuss possible effects of 
the Andes on Argentina. 



4 . 



Have pupils study a physical map of Argentina and try 
to divide the country up into regions according to Phy- 
sical features. They might do this on a sheet of acetate 



e. < 
Und< 
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lu res 

l atlas index to locate Buenos Aires 



Materials 



if farming on the 
ut what the land 
ie climate? 



pampas today. What 
looks like? about 



:tional diagram of Argentina including 
Andes. Discuss possible effects of 
i na. 



la physical map of Argentina and try 
[try up into regions according to phy- 
Ihey might 



do this on a sheet of acetate 
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Lindop, Understanding Latin 
America , p. 332, 

Whi ttemore, et. al . , The 
U.S , Canada, Latin America, 
p. 29 (of section on Latin 
Amer ica. ) 

filmstrip: Farm Lands and 
Southern South America, 
Eyegate, frames 12-1 A. t 



e. g. Gartler, et. al., 
Understanding Argentina , 
p. 4. 
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a. The 
ban 



S. Interprets map symbols. 



G. Man changes the character of the 
earth. 

A. IS SCEPTICAL OF THE FINALITY OF 
KNOWLEDGE; CONSIDERS GENERALIZA- 
TIONS AND THEORIES AS TENTATIVE, 
ALWAYS SUBJECT TO CHANGE IN THE 
LIGHT OF NEW EVIDENCE. 



. Sets up hypotheses . 

G. Temperature is affected by distance 
x from the equate, elevation, dis- 

tance from warm water bodies, pre- 
vailing winds, and physical fea- 
tures which block winds from cer- 
tain directions. 

S . Tests hypotheses against flata. 



b. Thel 
warl 

c. Soul 
1 akl 
dur[ 
is 



2 . Mos t o| 
al thoul 
the wel 



3. The cl i| 
like tl 

a. Sur 
are 

1) T 
d 
1 



2) T 
h 
f 
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a. The Plata River is bordered by a steep 
bank called the barranca. 

b. The land slopes only gradually south- 
ward. 

c. South of Buenos Aires is an area of 
lakes during rainy seasons and marshes 
during the rest of the year. This area 
is known as the Salada Slough. 



2. Most of the land is covered by short grass, 
although there are some scrub trees along 
the western limits of the Pampas. 



3. The climate of the humid pampas is much 
like that in Southeastern United States. 

a. Summers are long, hot, and humid; winters 
are short, mild, and humid. 

1) The growing season varies from 300 
days close to Buenos Aires to about 
140 days south of Bahia Blanca. 

2) There are some frosts, but snow is not 
heavy; therefore the area can be used 
for year-round grazing. 
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over a large map of Argentina drawn on a piece of chalk- 
board. Now locate the pampas. What kind of relief is 
found in this area? Tell pupils the meaning of the name. 

Point out the area of the Salada Slough. Ask: What is S 

its elevation? What might this area be like if it were p 
very dry? If it got a great deal of precipitation? Tell 
pupils to check on what it is actually like after they 
have learned about the climate of the region. 



5. Remind pupils of the f hoto of the pampas. Ask: Oid you F 

see any trees? Now show pupils o map of vegetation in,. J 

the region. What kind of vegetation is pictured for the A 
area on the map? What might account for the difference? 

Tell pupils about the bunch grass discovered by the white 
men in this area and the location of scrub trees. Also 
tell them that Indians burned the land over frequently to 
make hunting easier. What might have happened to any 
trees in the area? Point out some of the theories about 
what vegetation was like originally. 



6. Have pupils examine a physical map to note the location Fo 
of the pampas in relationship to the equator. Remind Jai 

them once agai n to study the elevation. Show them a map 
of wind directions. Then ask: What do you think the tem- 

peratures would be like in the pampas as a whole? in 
Buenos Aires? in the rest of Argentina? 

Now let pupils check their hypotheses against actual tern- "S 
perature charts. Ask: When does Argentina get its sum- 

mer? its winter? How much range of temperature does it 
have? What effect would this temperature range have upon 
agr i cu 1 ture? 
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"Student Atlas. 1 
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S . Sets up hypotheses . 




S. Sets up hypotheses . b. P 

i i 

S. Tests hypotheses against data , w< 

G. Rainfall is affected by distance 1 

from bodies of warm water, ocean 
currents, wind directions, tem- 
perature, and physical features 
which block winds carrying mois- 
ture. 2 



G. The amount of moisture needed for 
vegetation and crops is affected 
by the time of year when the area 
receives most of its moisture and 
by the temperature of an area, 3 

G. The time of year when an area re- 
ceives its precipitation is impor- 
tant to agriculture. If it comes 
during the growing season, it makes 
it easier to grow crops. * 

G. The land in hot regions dries fast 
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data . 

d I s tance 
;r, ocean 
is , tem- 
: eatures 
ng mois- 



leeded for 
affected 
the area 
sture and 
a rea, 

area re- 
is impor- 
i t comes 
>n , it makes 



dries fast 
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b. Precipitation is adequate for agriculture 
in most of the area, although the south- 
western part is fairly dry. 

1) There are violent thunderstorms when 
the cool air masses which cross the 
Andes from the northeast meet the sul- 
try warm air masses from the tropics. 

2) Precipitation is heavier in the summer 
months than in the winter months. (How 
ever, it should be remembered that the 
summer months are December, January, 
and February in Argentina.) 

3) Less rainfall is needed in the south- 
ern part of the pampas, because tem- 
peratures are lower and there is less 
evaporat ion. 
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figures on the variation in length 



of grow- 
Compare 



.ng seasons for different parts of the pampas. 
with the length of the growing season in some parts of 
the U.S. which they have studied, including their own 



state. 




7. Have pupils compare average temperatures in Buenos Aires "Studer 
with those of some of the cities in the eastern part of 
the United States. Discuss the implications and set up 
hypotheses about possible effects. 



8. Have pupils look at the different map patterns once more. 
Ask: What would you expect to find true of precipitation 

in Argentina as a whole? in the different parts of the 
pampas? in Buenos Aires? Why? 



Have pupils check their guesses against a precipitation Gartler 
map and against a table showing precipitation for Buenos Argent i 
Aires. Discuss reasons for this pattern. Also ask: 

How would this amount of precipitation affect agricul- 
tural production? 



Te 
i n 
pa 



1 1 pupi Is that 
the southern 
rt. Ask: Why 



less 

part 



o 



rainfall is needed to grow crops 
f the pampas than in the northern 
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as the warm air picks up moisture: 
therefore more rain is needed to 
grow crops in these regions than 
in regions which are not so hot. 



Develops a system of regions to 
fit a particular purpose . 



Soil in a particular place is af- 
fected by the type of basic rock 
in the region, the climate, vege- 
tation, erosion, wind, glaciers and 
rivers which move soil, as well as 
by how man treats the soil. 



Vegetation and what can be grown is 
affected in part by soil. 



Interpr ets map symbols in terms of 
map legend . ■ 

Sets up hypotheses. 



Sets up hypotheses . 



) i cks up moisture; 
»in is needed to 
se regions than 
are not so hot. 



of regions to 
purpose . 



ar place is af- 
of basic rock 
1 climate, vege- 
lind, glaciers and 
Isoi 1 , as well as 
Ithe soil. 

It can be grown is 
|y soil. 



> 0 ls in terms of 
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4. Soils on the pampas are deep and fertile. 

a. Much of it was carried to this region by 
winds from the arid and semi-arid reqions 
of western Argentina. 

b. A large area has much alluvial soil left 
by eroded mountains. 

c. The soil is very deep. For example, Buen- 
os Aires is 985 feet above bedrock. 



B. The pampas are almost without natural resources 
other than soil. The region also lacks water 
power potential. 
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9 Have pupils make another map of Argentina based upon cli- 
mate. They should make it on acetate and place it over 
the earlier one they made based upon physical features 
(actfvity //4). Have the class compare the two patterns. 
What relationships do they notice? 



10. Have pupils examine a soils map of South America or of 
Argentina. What kinds of soil are found in the pampas? 
Now describe the soil and the sources of the soil. Tell 
pupils about the depth of the soil. Oiscuss the implica- 
tions for agriculture. 



11. Have pupils look at a minerals map. What minerals do 
they. find in Argentina? in the pampas? What do they 
think this might mean for Buenos Aires? 



12. Have pupils examine a physical map once more. They should 
note the rivers and the areas through which the rivers flow 
Ask: Do you think that the people could develop much wa- 

ter powier on these rivers? Why or why not? Then quote 
James on the water power potential close to Buenos Aires. 



For ge 
Goode 1 
the se< 



Kohn ar 

day, pp 



James , 
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For general soils map, see 
Goode's World Atlas . Project 
the section which is needed. 



Kohn and Drummond, World To- 
days pp. 272-273. 



James, Lat. Am. . pp. 358-359. 
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Sets up hypotheses . 

Towns need means of shipping goods 
in and out; they are likely to 
grow up where transportation is 
good, particularly where different 
types of transportation meet. 



C. Buenos A 
Rio Oe L 
flow. H 
shallow, 
the silt 
A i res s i 



Sets up hypotheses and tests . 
against data. 

Man uses his physical environment 
in terms of his cultural values, 
perceptions, and level of technol 
ogy. 



B. They had 
around to 
to the 1 1 
like bird 
mea t . 

C . They roam 
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hipping goods 
likely to 
rtation is 
are di Fferent 
Dn meet. 



D * n ■ n 1 ! on a good spot in the 

Rio De La Plata into which two important rivers 
flow. However, the Rio De La Plata is very 
shallow, and sand bars build up quickly from 
the silt coming down from the rivers. The Buenos 
Aires site does not have a good natural harbor. 



tests . 



env i ronment 
al values, 
of technol- 
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I I . We look at the Buenos Aires region and the humid 
pampas in the period 1450-1550 when it was occu- 
pied by Indians. We will look at how one tribe, 
the Puelche, lived in this area. 

A. The Puelche had a hunting and gathering economy: 
they did little to modify the land except to 
burn grass to make it easier to hunt. They also 
dug roots and used some of the other existing 
vegetation for food. 

B. They had no permanent villages but rather moved 
around to hunt the guanaco, an aninal similar 
to the llama, and the rea which was an ostrich- 
like bird. These were their main sources of 
meat . 

C. They roamed in small bands across the pampas, 
frequently fighting each other. 

D. Their principal weapons for fighting or hunting 
were the bow and arrow, the loose, and the bclo. 
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13. Have pupils look once more at the site of Buenos Aires. Jai 

If possible project a large scale map showing its loca- p. 

tion and the rivers entering the bay. Show pictures of Fo 

the rivers* Ask: What possible advantages can you see A 

to this .locat ion? Why? (Ask pupils to consider rivers lTy 

and what they have already learned about the physical 
features and cl imate and soils of the country.) 

Read aloud a brief description of the bay and sand bars. 

Ask: What do you think about the advantages of this 

site now? Does it have as many advantages as Seattle 
had? as New York had? etc. Would you expect it to be- 
come an important port? Why? Let pupils set up hypoth- 
eses to test later. 



14* Tell pupils that they are now going to find out how the 
early Indians lived in this pampas region. Ask: How do 

you think they might have lived? Now have a pupil give 
a report or read aloud a brief description, or just tell 
pupils how they lived. Ask: Why do you think they might 

have set fires to burn over parts of the pampas? V/hy 
didn't they build permanent villages? 
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James, Lat in Am . , p. 3f>3 (map); 
p. 352 (descript ion ). 

For pictures, see Filmstrip: 
Argent ina-The Land and People , 
Eyegate, frames 19-21, 25. 
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G. Man uses his physical environment l!l. We look 
in terms of his cultural values, under tf 

perceptions, and level of technol- 
ogy. 

S . Draws inferences from pictures. 



S . Applies previous 1 y- learned concepts 
and generalizations to new data . 

G. Man uses his physical environment 
in terms of his cultural values, 
perceptions, and level of technol- 
ogy. 



G. Culture traits may change by a 
process of diffusion. 



A. Sever 
at th 
did n< 
attem 
were 
used ! 



G. Man uses his physical environment 
in terms of his cultural values, 
perceptions, and level of technol- 
ogy. 



B. The c 
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to As< 
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S. Sets up hypotheses. C. When i 
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24, 001 
in pof 
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We look at Buenos Aires and the humid pampas 
under the early Spanish rule from 1580 to 1780. 



A. Several attempts were made to establish a town 
at the present site of Buenos Aires, but they 
did not succeed until 1560. When an earlier 
attempt was made, some of the horses and donkeys 
were freed. They multiplied rapidly and were 
used by the Indians. 



B. The chief purpose of the early town was to pro- 
vide a place where ships could take on fresh 
water and supplies before sailing up the river 
to As cu ns ion. The people were not permitted 
to trade with Europe, although some smuggling 
went on. The Spanish wanted all of the trade 
to go through Peru. 



C. When the town wa? finally opened up for trade 
(1778), it had an estimated population of 
24,000. The trade brought about an increase 
in population, but the city still had a popula- 
tion under 90,000 by 1850. 
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15. Project a drawing of what Buenos Aires looked like in Li 

1700. Discuss: What can you tell from. this drawing p. 

about the population? size? about activities carried 
on in the town? 



16. Tell pupils that the Spanish explorers thought that the 
pampas were useless. Ask: Why do you thinl< they might 

have thought this? What were they looking for? 



17. Have a pupil report on the early attempts to establish a Li 
town at this site, including the way in which Spanish pp 

animals were freed and used by Indians and later colon- 
ists. 



18. Tell pupils how the Spanish sent goods to South America Se 
via Peru for many years' and how the port was used later an 

to aid ships but not trade. Discuss the effects upon ^fO 

the town of Buenos Aires. 



19. Tell the class about the opening up of the town to trade "S 
in 1778. Have pupils look up the estimated population o.f 
Buenos Aires in 1778. Ask: What would be likely to hap- 

pen to the population growth in the next years? 
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Lindop, Understanding Lat 
pp. 320-32T; 



See description in Hall, 
and People of Argentina , 
40. Also see background 
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S . Draws inferences from pictures . 



S . Tests hypotheses against data . 
S . Sets up hypotheses . 



G. Man uses his physical environment 
in terms of his cultural values, 
perceptions, and level of technol- 
ogy. 

G. Migration involves the movement 
of culture and material objects 
to other parts of the world and 
results in changing these areas. 
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from pictures . 



against data. 



s . 
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D. The early settlers in the region were herders, 

not tillers of the soil 

1, A 1 i-ne of forts was built along the edge of 
the Salada Slough to guard against Indians, 
Spanish families were given large grants of 
land north of the Slough, and they es tab 1 i shed 
estates known as estancias. They built houses 
for workers who became their herders or 
gauchos , 

2, The estancia owners substituted herds of 
Spanish cattle, horses and sheep for the 
native South American animals, 

3, The Spanish did not try to extend their land 
past the forts and out of the Slough; they 
had enough land and they needed protection 
from the Indians. 
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Project a drawing of what Buenos Aires looked like a- 
round 1850. Ask: How does the town compare with that 

in 1700? How many years have passed while these changes 
took place? 



20. Read aloud a quotation from Hall describing the difficul- 
ties of unloading goods and passengers at Buenos Aires 
oefore the new present-day harbor was dredged and built. 
Discuss: Were you correct in your earlier ideas about 

the harbor? What effect would this lack of a good har- 
bor have upon Buenos Aires? What might be done to im- 
prove the situation? 



21. Tell pupils about how early settlers set up estancias 
and raised livestock. Project a map showing the border 
of settlement as late as 1850. Have pupils identify the 
slough. (Use another map if neoessary). Tell pupils 
about forts. Ask: Why do you think they were built? 

Why would mos*- of these living on the land remain north 
of the forts? 
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Lindop, Understanding Lat. Am. , 
p. 321. 
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S. Sets up hypotheses . 

G. Migration involves the movement of 
culture and material objects to 
other parts of the world and results 
in changing those areas. 

G. Man changes the character of the 
earth. 



IV. We 



S. Draws inferences from pictures .. A. 

S. Sets up hypotheses . 

S. Tests hypotheses against data . 

G. Man uses his physical environment 
in terms of his cultural values, 
perceptions, and level of technol- 
ogy. 

G. People in most societies of the 
world depend upon people who live 
in other communities, regions, and 
countries for goods and services 
and for: markets for their goods. 
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4. Some of the seeds brought in with the Spanish 
animals spread in this area and drove out the 
,e movement of native bunch grass; before long the grass veq- 
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rid and results 
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IV. We look at Buenos Aires and the humid pampas today. 



pictures .. 



ist data. 



A. Today Buenos Aires has a population of A, 274,641 
people, and the pampas have a fairly dense popu- 
lation. The region has become an agricultural 
region with the production of wheat and corn and 
vegetables, etc. as well as continued herding. 
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1. The city is a modern city with skyscrapers and 
factori es . 

2. The city has an excellent man-made harbor and 
carries on more foreign trade than any other 
city in the western hemisphere but New York. 
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22. Tell pupils about the demarcation between kinds of grass 
at the Slough line. Look at this line in relationship to 
a settlement map. Ask: What might account for the dif- 

ference in type of grass? Now tell pupils about the in- 
troduction of European seeds. 



23. Have a pupil tell the class about how and when Argentina 
won its independence from Spain. 

24. Project photos of Buenos Aires today. Ask: What do 

these pictures show about how the city has chanqed since 
1850 ? 

Have pupils read descriptions of the city today to check 
on these inferences and find out more things about what 
the ci ty is like. 

Ask: What kinds of factories are found in the city? 

How. else do people make a living besides working in fac- 
tories? Where do you think the factories might get the 
raw materials they need? 



You may wish to supplement other reading with tables or 
brief written excerpts about some of the plants which 
process goods coming from other parts of Argentina than 
from the pamaps. Ask: Do yvJ think these products 

needed might be found on the pampas? Why or why not? 
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See maps and photos in Gartler, 
et.al., Understanding Argentina. 

pp. 58 , rmr, w, rr 

Na t 1 1 Geog . . Nov. 1967, pp. 666 - 
667, 672-673, 678-679, 684,688. 
Hall, Land and People of Argen - 
tina . ff . p. 65 ; Borchert and 
McGuigan, Geog. of the New World , 
pp. 418, 421; Lindop, Unders tand - 
ing Lat. Am. , pp. 319, 322 , 323 , 
325; Filmstrip: Farm Lands 

in Southern S. Am.. Eye'qate. 
frame ll. 

Hall, Land and People of Argen - 
tina , ch. 17; Lindop, Under- 
standing Latin Am., pp. 327- 
326. 



Ill 



S. interprets tables . 

S. Sets up hypotheses . 

S. Interprets tables . 

S. Generalizes from data. 



S. Sets up hypotheses . 

S. Interprets tables . 

S. Generalizes from data. 




S. Sets up hypotheses . 

G. The significance of location de- 
pends upon cultural developments 
both within and outside of an area. 
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3. The area has a dense population. 



4. Most of the population of the city and of 
Argentina are of European descent. 



ion de- 
opments 
f an area. 
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B. A number of factors account for the growth of 
the city and of the population within the pampas. 

1. As Europe became urbanized and as population 
grew, Europeans needed more food than could 
be grown in Europe. 
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25. Project a table showing changes in the population in 
Buenos Aires from 1 5 80 (when it was founded) to the 
present day. Or have a pupil prepare a graph to illus- 
trate these changes. Ask: What happened to the popu- 

lation growth after 1855? What might have brought a- 
bout such growth? 



26. Project a table showing area, population, population den- I 
sity, and urban population of different Latin American 
countries. Ask: Where does Argentina rank in terms of 

area? population? What proportion of its population 
lives in cities? Now figure out for pupils (or with them) 
60 per cent of the total population of Argentina. Compare 
with the total population living in Buenos Aires and its 
metropolitan area. Ask: What proportion of the urban pop- 

ulation lives in this one metropolitan area? (About 5 
million people live in Greater Buenos Aires. About 13 
million live in urban areas in Argentina.) 




27. Give pupils figures or a table showing the division of 

popu lat ion ‘ in Argentina among: (a) those of European L 

descent who were born in Argentina, (b) European immi- 
grants, (c) those of Indian or Negro or mixed descent. 

Ask: How does this division compare with the population 

of other countries studied thus far? Why do you think 
there are more people of European descent here than in 
the other Latin American countries? (Make guesses at 
this point.) 



28. Give pupils a table to show the increase in population 
in Europe during the 19th century and tell them about 
the rapid urbanization of Europe at this time (or show 
figures which they can interpret). Ask: How might these 

population changes in Europe affect Argentina? (If neces- 
sary, ask pupils what would happen to food production in 
Europe as a result of urbanization thei and what would be 

114 
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6s in the population in 
it was founded) to the 
prepare a graph to illus- 
hat happened to the popu- 
at might have brought a- 



population, population den 
different Latin American 
Argentina rank in terms of 
rtion of its population 
DUt for pupils (or with them) 
lation of Argentina. Compare 
ing in Buenos Aires and its 
t proportion of the urban pop 
ropolitan area? (About 5 
r Buenos Aires. About 13 
i Argent i na . ) 



Early figures can be founJ in 
teacher's edition of Lindop, 
Understanding Lat. Am., pp. 321, 
320 . 



Peterson, Latin America. 



a showing the division of 
: (a) those of European 

itina, (b) European immi- 
r Negro or mixed descent. 
:ompare with the population 
js far? Why do you think 
)ean descent here than in 
:ries? (Make guesses at 



See background paper and James, 
Latin Am . , pp. 2S>7, 339. 



»e increase in population 
ury and tell them about 
pe at this time (or show 
et). Ask: How might these 

ffect Argentina? (If neces- 
ppen to f nod production in 
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G. People in most societies of the 
world depend upon people who live 
in other communities, regions, 
and countries for goods and serv- 
ices and for markets for their 
goods . 



S. Sets up hypotheses . a> 

G. Man uses his physical environment 
in terms of his cultural values, 
perceptions, and levels of technol- 
ogy. 

_ b. 

G. Changes in one aspect of a culture 
will have effects on other aspects; 
changes will ramify, whether they 
are technological , in social organ- , 

ization, in ideology, or whatever else 
is a part of the cultural system. 

G. Soil in a particular place is affected C * | 

by vegetation and by how man treats < 

the soil. 

< 

G. Nature changes the character of the d. 

earth through biotic processes. ’ 1 

r 




S. 



Applies previously- 
and generalizations 



learned concepts 
to new data. 



2 . The 
w i n< 
wi r< 
» mori 
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nv i ronment 
1 values, 
of technol 



a cu 1 ture 
ler aspects; 
ther they 
cial organ- 
* whatever else 
1 system. 



ce is affected 
• man treats 



cter of the 
cesses . 



a. The British, who became interested in gett- 
ing beef from Argentina, did not like the 
taste of the Argentine beef which came from 
scrub catte. They shipped in new varieties 
of high-grade cattle. 

b. These new cattle needed better feed than 

the scrub grass, and they needed to be 
transported to market rather than driven 
to. market. (They could not stand the long 

drives with little feed or water that the 
scrub cattle could.) 

c. The farmers discovered that alfalfa was the 
best feed crop which could be grown. How- 
ever, it needed cultivation, and harvesting 
and so required more workers. 

d. Immigrants were brought in, particularly 
from. Italy; by 191A there were over two 
million immigrants living in the country. 



ed concepts 
ew data. 



0 




2. The development of agricultural machinery, 
windmills, well-drilling machinery and barhed 
wire made it possible to farm the pamry much 
more extensively. WV 
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the effect of increased population upon demand.) 



Tell the class that the British were the first Europeans 
to become really interested in Argentina as a source of 
food. Why might this be so? (Show a map of Europe and 
tel 1 the class that Britain was the first to industrial- 
ize.) Then explain briefly why the British did not like 
the Argentine beef. Ask: If you had been the British 

what might you have done in this situation? 

Tell the class about the introduction of British cattle. 
Ask: How do you think these cattle would stand up under 

long drives across the pampas with little feed or water 
aSyCompared to the way in which the scrub cattle stood up? 



Now tell the pupils that these new cattle did not like the 
scrub grass of the country and that the farmers introduced 

fllw fa * -> AS /o V hy ? ,ght U be 9°°d besides being a good 
feed crop? (Review from Phoenix unit or have a pupil give 
a report on alfalfa's properties.) Point out that alfalfa 
t0 be- harvested. Ask: What effect would the intro- 

duction of alfalfa as a feed crop have upon the need for 

workers f rnm V puplls ’and-owners had to import many 

workers from Europe. Ask: How might they persuade them 

tenants ’ th ® C,aSS about the arrangements for 



30. Ask: What would be needed besides a demand for food to get 

a big increase in production on the pampas? (Ask further 



questions as needed to bring out the need for machinery, 
for fences if farmers wished to keep new cattle from mixi 



ng 
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Machinery and power make possible 
greater production per person. 

New innovations and discoveries 
open up new fields of production 
and make possible an increased out- 
put in old fields of production. 

Draws inferences from pictures . 

Grain crops are raised more easily 
on relatively flat lands than in 
hills and mountains. 



Improved transportation facilities 
make possible wider and bigger mar- 
kets as well as better and less 
costly access to resources. 

A change in situation brings about 
a corresponding change in the use 
of a s i te. 

Man changes the character of the 
earth. 



Appli es prey ious 1 y- 1 earned co ncepts 
and g eneralizations to new daTi . 

Cities are likely to grow up if 
they perform functions which are 
needed by the surrounding community 
or for a larger functional region. 
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ke possible 
person. 

scover ies 
production 
ncreesed out- 
roduction. 

pictures . 

more eas i 1 y 
ds than in 



3. The invention of refrigeration made it poss i 
ble to preserve meat and ship it to Europe. 



n fac i 1 i t i es 
d bi gger mar 
and less 
rces . 

brings about 
in the use 



ter of the 



b. The British, who wanted food, invested huge 
sums of money in building railroads across 
the pampas. These roads could be built 
cheaply on the flat land, whereas roads were 
difficult to build because of the soil condi 
tions. The railroads made it possible to 
market the grains and beef from a much more 
extensive area than before. 



rned concepts 
new data . 

row up i f 
which are 
ing community 
[onal region. 



5. As trade with Europe increased and agriculture 
on the Pampas prospered, Buenos Aires grew to 
meet the needs of the hinterland and to handle 
the trade. 

a. Factories sprang up to process the meat and 
grains. 



0 
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with the scrub cattle, of railroads for transportation, 
for refrigeration, etc. 



Project photos or have pupils examine photos in books 
showing use of machinery in ogr icul tural ^ct i vi t ies on 
pampas. Discuss: How did such macniner*enable people 

to make use of more land in the pampas region? What 
effect does use of such machinery have upon costs of 
production? Why was it important that the pampas are 
relatively flat? 



31. Show the class a railroad map of Argentina today. Ask: 
Who might have been willing to help build the roads? Why? 
Then tell pupils about the British investments. 



32. Point out that trade with fh.vopc increased greatly and 
that agriculture on the r amp as prospered. Ask: What 

would be the effects upon Buenos Aires? Why? What kinds 
of industries would be nee Jed? What other kinds of serv- 
ices would be likely to envelop to serve the people on 
the pampas? 



O 
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rail roads for transportation, 



oils examine photos in books 
in agr icu! tural rfct i v i t ies on 
such machinery* enable people 
(in the pampas region? What 
ichinery have upon costs of 
iportant that the pampas are 



map of Argentina today. Ask: 
ig to help build the roods? Why? 
British investments. 



£::.-opc increased greatly and 
|ar.ipas prospered. Ask: What 

Buenos Aires? Why? What kinds 
fVJed? What other kinds of serv- 
Lvelop to serve the people on 




e.g. See Borchert.and McGuician, 
Geoq. of the New World , p. 419 
for use of machine in harvesting 
wheat. 



For a railroad map of S. Am., 
see James, Latin Am. . p. 53. 

For a railroad map of the pampas, 
see James, p. 338. 




G. Man changes the character of the 
earth. 

G. Improved transportation facilities 
make possible wider and bigger 
markets as well as better and less 
costly access to resources. 

G. Cities which become big trading 

centers tend to grow up where there 
is a break in transportation and so 
where goods must be moved from one 
type of transportation to another 
or from one company's transportation 
facilities to those of another com- 
pany. 




c. 




S . Draws inferences from maps . 

S . Applies prev ious 1 y- 1 earned concepts 
and generalizations to new data . 

G. Factories need good transportation 
facilities, but large cities with 
many factories and large numbers 
of people also attract improved 
transportation facilities. 



G . 



Improved transportation facilities 
make possible wider and bigger 
markets as well as better and less 



costly access to resources. 
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b. Stores and banks, etc., developed to supply 
both the people in the hinterland and the 
people coming into the city. 




: the c. Expensive dredging created an excellent 

harbor, and the building of extensive docks 
made it eacy to transport goods to and from 
1 i t i es the city by ship. 

)er 

id less 



i ng 

e there 
and so 
om one 
other 
ortat ion 
e r com- 



oncepts 
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Itat ion 
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33. Kwniml pupils ol I In* | j i ol> I «*m*. dI I .iikJ j iitj .iikJ t.ikih'i di 
goods by ship during I In* I'Jlli u-nl m y. A*,l** : Why v/>.u 
there be i in t eased pres*.uie upon l In* govt* r niin*nl lo in. 

I ) i • «> v « llu* harbor and bn ilii mon* dm. k*. ? 1 1- < / > - pu|« i I *. i< 

about I lie work ilotm Id make good |>di| .mil dm I* I .n Mi 
lui liueuo*. Aire*, , (ih-rhap*. '.how .i piiliin* d| di**dgin< 
Asl<: wil.il t* 1 I in. I *, would this work lx- likely lo li.ive 

upon I In*. «. i i y '{ 



li. Again have pup i I*, t'/'.im i ii<* n i .j j | ro.nl map ol Argentina 
Wlml does I lij i ii. 1 1 ) *.Im »w . il nil i I I In* |in*. it ion ol BueilOS 
A i r t-*, in i«* I ,i i i on*. It i |> to i a j I rom I I i hi.**, ? Why do you 
think tin* i .i i 1 1 oml i. « * 1 1 1 e i ml on i hi*, i il y rut her than o 
one ol (lit* ot her t_.it i i**, in Arijciil inn? 




IS. Item i ml pupils about what they learned earlier about th 
in oh lemb ol road building in Argentina. Now project a 
photo of a modern highway. Ask: How did the people 




) 



of I one! i in) .Hid l ok i iii| on 
li «.«*l 1 1 »i »* y . A. k : v/liy v/oii Id 

hpon »li<- •)ov<-riiiin-ii t to i in - 
|>r « * dook*. ? Il i/i- pupil-. i '••.id 
hood poll ond dot I- I oi i I i I i 
I- how o pii.lini- id d I'-dij j n*.j . ) 
work lx- likely Jo I i«i vi* 



i o I I rood iiin|> ol Argent ina. 
Iilii- po-.ii ion ol Buenos 
fl ood Min.*?. V Why do you 
In I hi-, i.iiy rot her than on 
I'jcii t inn? 



learned earlier about the 
Argentina. Now project a 
fck: How did the people 



<• . <) . ‘h it | i i idop , Under- . l and ? ng 

.1 o l _•_*» Ami . , p p . 322. 

T i 1 nr. i rip: Argent i no - The 

I ond and People, fyegote, frame 
; Will iToinoi'o , el . ol . , T]ie_ U.S., 
Ouiorja, ond tat. Am . , pp. 36-37 
of -.eel ton on Lot. Am. 



For a railroad map of S. Am., 
see James, Lat. Am. , p. 53; 

For a ra i 1 road map of the pam- 
pas, see James, p. 338. 



Photo on p. 327 of Lindop, 
Understanding Lat. Am. , or on 
p. 39 of section on Lat. Am. 
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G. Changes in one aspect of a culture 
will have effects on other aspects; 
changes will ramify, whether. they 
are technological, in social organ- 
ization, in ideology, or whatever 
else is a part of the cultural sys- 
t cm . 

S . G cncra 1 i zes f rom data . 



S. Applies p rev ious 1 y- 1 earned concepts 
and generalizations to new data . 

G. A region is an area of one or more 
homogeneous features. The core area 
is highly homogeneous, but there are 
transitional zones where boundaries 
are drawn between different regions. 

G. Types of agriculture in a region de- 
pend upon man's cultural values, per 
cept ions, and level of technology as 
well as upon climate, soils, and top 
phy. 
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C. The humid pampas ore divided into four main ag- 
ricultural rcg ions * 



:cp ts 



lore 
area 
*e are 
ir i es 
i i ons . 

|on de- 
per- 
|>gy as 
^d top- 
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1. The Pastoral district is located i; .\o south- 

east; over 80 per cent of the land is used 
for livestock ranching. 

2. The Alfalfa-wheat district is in tie western 
part of the pampas. There is more alfalfa 
grown, but wheat is the main commercial crop. 
There is also considerable livestock ranching. 

a. Immigrants have been brought in to farm on 
shares for limited period of years. They 
raise wheat for income and alfalfa for 
feeding the cattle. 
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overcome the earlier handicaps? Why would it be wot 
the time and effort to build such roads today but m 
fifty years ago? Have a pupil find out how i-.any ri 
of improved rood are found in Argentina. He should 
pare it with that: in the U.S., but should point out 
fe renccs in the size of the two countries. 



6. Project a nap showing the extent of settlement in th 
humid pampas in 1875. Compare it with the earlier n 
of settlement in 1850. What hod happened during thi 
period? Why was so much of the pampa still unsettle 
Now project a mop showing the extent of use of the p 
pas today. How does this use compare with that in 1 
(Perhaps use a population density map to illustrate. 



37. Remind pupils of what they have read about the intro 
t i on of beef cattle from England. Show pictures of 
ent-day ranching on the pampas. 



38. Tell the class that landowners have begun to grow a 
ber of crops. Show a map of the different agricultu 
regions of the pampas. Locate each of the regions a 
describe it brielfy. Or project a series of maps sh 
production of different crops and products and have 
try to regionalize. Compare with a map showing regi 

Have pupils look at the map or maps more carefully. 
Do you think there would be a sharp line marking of 
border between different kinds of agriculture? Why 
why not? Perhaps project a map showing land use on 
estancia in the pastoral region. Ask: Do you thinl 

is fair to call this a region then? (Review iianirn 
region and generalization about it.) Be sure that | 
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cJicaps? Why would it be v:orth 
uild such roads today but not 
pupil find out how many miles 
nd in Argentina. He should com- 
U . S . , but s hou Id point out d i f - 
the two countries. 



i n Wh i ttemore , 
and Lat. Am. 



U.S. 



e extent of settlement in the 
ompare it with the earlier map 
What had happened during this 
of the pampa still unsettled? 
g the extent of use of the pam- 
s use compare with that in 1875? 
n density map to illustrate.) 



jy have read about the introduc- 
ing land. Show pictures of pres- 
Ipampas . 



owners have begun to grow a num- 
of the different agricultural 
.ocate each of the regions and 
project a series of maps showing 
:rops and products and have pupils 
>are with a map showing regions. 

lap or maps more carefully. Ask: 
be a sharp line marking off the 
kinds of agr icul ture? Why or 
jt a map showing land use on one 
region. Ask: Do you think it 

legion then? (Review n.-aning of 
Jn about it.) Be sure that pupils 
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James, Lat . Am. , p. 327 (map 
of 1875); pp. 278, 338 (maps 
of today). 



Hall, Land and People of Am 
t i na , ff. 65; l. indop, Unde i 
ing Lat. Am . , p. 33. 



James, Latin Am . , p. 338 (i: 
of agr i cu I ture ) . 



For a map of an estancia, see 
Thoman and Bat ton, Focus on 
Geographic Activity , pp . 56-5 7 ; 
or Wi ttemore, et.a I . , U.S. , 
Canada, Latin Am. , p. 24 of sec- 
tion on Lat. Am . 
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G. Some things can be p f i j< It it c,< I better 
in one |> I dt*.(5 r hdn in atioibct be. 

CaUbc o t « I i itia to, I CdolM i es , Mails 
portal I * j 1 1 ionics, at i. ess L o i r. 

SOU f i.es , ait css III market* , pet; 
pie's sl.ills, l an.i ii.rms , etc. 

S. Sets < 1 1 < hyiHil lieses , 



b. I lien l 1 1 
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h . i hen the land is tinned over fo live- 
stock rfliH h i uQ tor a per iitd of yr.«rs> 
and finally over fo alfalfa and whc-.ai 

d <J a j I ) . 




i . I he Ma I / e d I b 1* I* j 0 t I ell I el b (ill I lie poll of 
hob e I i o and IS 111 I lie l ml I lie I li pampas . 



a. Ma I / c jb 1 1 1 j I <JI uv/li lo l'cr.»l liotjs and 
val I le hill I a I I ie I lo dl y and bliip lo 
I Ufope ab a poll Illy feed. 

h . Ihib icy ion also I las bunie other I I ops . 

I) Meal ill l b liave liecli I a i b ed for Ve.yc. I ah I e 
oil tor t. oofiny as a buhblil.ute Im 
olive oil W 1 1 j « ll wdb IIO c dVd j I ah I e 
cJur i liy Wo I Id Wa I I I „ 

J ) hcteitlly b ( 1 1 1 1 I oV/c I b have. I a It j e. | y ie 

p I aoed pea nil I b b im r I lie I I oil inn he 
p I odl 1 1 . cd I e b b e a p e n b i V e I y . 



C , I 1 1 I b 1 ei j i » ill a I s o I tab I i vr.b 1 1 m I* | ain 1 1 i i jij 

nil | a l • j rs e s I a I c. b , a I I I h >1 1 « jli I lir.l p. j *. n 

line dhove which 1 aitr.lt I u«j ilor.b not e.> 

tend hei.dUbC ol * nil I e. I it I* s . 



4. 1 he inienbive hm k, daily, and I roil dib 

tl’iCC ib found dfutllid I he ril.y of Hlir.iiob 
Affttb | With S Ufne Vtitjalahlc I’jardeilb wi ill ill 
the on t ei pa i t b of I lie v i I y . 

a. llle.be fditlib have d yOod ilia I Ue I in I lie 
city. 



b. 



I lie soil and climate die buited (o m h. 
iny vcyetables and finlt, and the bouihein 
bectiun is particularly buiied to daiiyimj. 
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realize that livestock raising is important in wheat arse 
maize regions. (Relate to what pupils have learned 
about bringing workers and the incentives for tenant 
farmers.) Also ask: Why do you think that land ciose 

to Buenos Aires which was once used for livestock is 
now used for growing vegetables, fruit, and raising 
dairy cattle for dairy products. 

Show the class pictures of sugar cane, oranges, and 
grapes growing in Argentina. Have pupils try to figure 
out where. They should set up hypotheses to check 
against data given in later reports. 
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5 jng is important in wheat and 
( what pupils have learned 
the incentives for tenant 
do you think that land close 
snce used for livestock is 
ables, fruit, and raising 
ducts . 

sugar cane, oranges, and 
a. Have pupils try to figure 
t up hypotheses to check 
* reports. 



F i 1 ms t r i p : Argent ? na-Resou rces 
InJustr i es, and Products , Eye - 
gate', "F fames 7,9,1 0. 
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S . Draws inferences from maps . 



S. Sets up hypotheses . 

S. Tests hypotheses against data . 

S . Generalizes from data . 

G. Man uses his physical environment 
in terms of his cultural values, 
perceptions, and level of tech- 
nology . 



o 
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G. People in most communities are E. Bi 

dependent upon other communities, ce 

regions, and continents for goods fj 

and services and for markets for tt 

their goods. me 

v i 

G. Machinery and power make possible co 

greater production per person. 




S • Draws inferences from maps . 
S. Interprets tables. 
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The land holding system remains basically one 
of large owners with many tenant farmers, al- 
though some of the large estates have been 
broken up by inheritance laws and selling to 
pay debts. 



Buenos Aires has become the transport and pro- 
cessing center for the other regions in Argen- 
tina as well as for the Pampas. It serves 
these regions but also benefits from the raw 
materials produced in them. The city also pro 
vides some other central functions for the 
count ry. 
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39. Project a drawing showing an estancia. Ask q 
designed to have pupils figure out something 
on the estancia. Now have a pupil report on I 
estancia today. Afterwards discuss: How doe 

an estancia compare with life on American far 
have studied? How does landholding compare? 



40. Have four students prepare and present i 1 lust 
ports on the other regions in Argentina outsi< 
pampas. They should show each region on a ma| 
photos of the region to illustrate its charac 
show maps and discuss the climate, point out 
sources and their uses, and describe how they 
ported to Buenos Aires and processed, used or 
from there. After each report, discuss: How 

Buenos Aires serve this region? How does it I 
from this region? 



41. Tell pupils about the Quebracho forests of the 
region. Describe the tree and its uses. Loci 
source on the map. Ask: Where do you think t 

would be taken to be sold? 



42. Have pupils examine a population density map f 
tina. Where do the largest number of people 1 
does the density outside of the pampas compart 
in the rural parts of the pampas? Now give pi 
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estancia. Ask questions Gray, Exploring American. Neigh - 

e out something about life bors , p. 202 (drawing). 

>upil report on life on an Hall, Land and People of Argen - 
liscuss: How does life on t i na , TFi L i ndop , Under - ~ 

i on American farms which we standing Latin America , pp. 

iolding compare? 333- 334. Whittenne, et. al., 

The U.S , Canada, Latin America , 
pp 1 20-25 of section on Latin 
Amer i ca. 



id present illustrated re- 
i Argentina outside of the 
h region on a map, show 
trate its characteristics, 
mate, point out its re- 
escribe how they are trans- 
ocessed, used or shipped 
t, discuss: How does 

>n? How does it benefit 



[ho forests of the Chaco 
Id its uses. Locate the 
ire do you think the tannin 



ion density map for Argen- 
liumber of people live? How 
[he pampas compare with that 
Ipas? Now give pupils fig- 
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Lindop, Understanding Latin 
America , pp. 328, 335-341. 

Wh i t temore , et.al., U. S . , 
Ca nada and Latin America , pp. 
40-45 of section on Latin 
America. Gartler, et.al., 
Understanding Argentina . 

F i lms tr ? p : Argentina - The 

Land and People , Eyegate. 
Argentina - Resources, Indus - 
tries, and Products, Eyegate. 



James, Latin America, pp. 
315-316. 



Gantler, et.al., Unders tand i ng 
Argenti na , p. 22. (map). 

See figures in James, Latin 
Amer ica , p. 296. 
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S . Tests hypotheses against data. 



G. Population is distributed uneven- 
ly over the earth's surface; many 
of the land areas are thinly pop- 
ulated . 



S . Applies p rev ious 1 y- known concepts 
and generalizations to new data . 



S . Interprets tables . 

G. The world is a community of inter 
dependent countries. 

G: People in most communities are 

dependent upon other communities, 
regions, and continents for goods 
and services and for markets for 
their goods. 



S . Interprets tables . 

S . Generalizes from data . 
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F. Buenos Aires is the chief center for Argen- 
tina's trade with other parts of the world. 
Argentina is heavily dependent upon its ex- 
ports and imports. The United States also 
benefits from trade with Argentina. 
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ures on t ho proportion ot t ho tonntiv uhi.h f n 1 1 *. '■ * ! > n 

the humid Pampas ('?'?%) and 1 he propoition «>f (he T 

tion living t lie re (about bVk). Ask: What might hr i hr 

reason for t lie disi r Unit ion of popu lot i on ? 

Have pupils look at figures on a pen outage ot the , oiiii 
try's railroads in the Pampas legion ( 70*0 . t lie pei« mt 
of industrial product ion (HVi). the pro* outage ot 1 hr 
area used in cereal and flax ptodu* tion (HO.), t hr per 
cent age of tidal cat t le product ion ( h 1 % ) . rt . . Po pnpi 1 •. 
wish io modify their earlier hypot lies pv * 



4 3 - Have pupils study a map of Argent ina ami use the key I i< 
locate the capital city. Ask: How would the ( .-n t that- 

Buenos Aires became the capital * ity atte* t the giowth 
o f the town? 

Vt. Project a table showing the pei. outage ot At.jenline James. I at in Apieiiia. m> 

exports going to diffnnnl « onnl i io-. amt the pei.en ;g; . thl . 

t aye of inipo l* t s i oni i ng t i oin « I i f I r i en 1 « mi n t i i es , Ask 
Which country " buys 1 lie most goods t I mil Ai gent ina T 
Why (In ynn think it buys mm n 1 linn t ho II. Jons.' 

Which (mint l y sells l lm most qnnds to Ai gent ina* Why 
do ynil think this might hr I i nr * 



V> . Pi n jrt | .1 I nh I n *; how i mj t hr* p I opor t i on of A i qon i i mp prn- 

( 1 1 1 < t i nn will i * 1 1 is expo i t oil # I t mipai p with n s ini i 1 pi [ ah 1 <? 
lor t lu' II. ()i just qivr pupils lough pi oport inns or a 
<ji nph * nmpni i mi those proportions. Asl<: Wliiili % mini ry 

c* in mo dependent upon its p.xpm t s ? How < nn you explain 
this I n t t * 
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G. People in nos l communi t i es, ore 
dependent upon other communities 
regions and continents for goods 
and services and for markets for 
the i r goods . 



S. Genera 1 i zes from data. 



S . Interprets tables . 

S. Generalizes from data. 




mim 
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46. Tell pupils that U.S. imports almost all of its asbestos 
from Argentina. Locate its source of supply on map. 

Ask: Why do we need asbestos? If necessary, have pu- 

pils use reference books to find out. 



47. Have a pupil find out what else and how much we import 

from Argentina. Then have pupils locate sources of these 
products on a map. 



40. Hold a summarizing discussion in which oupils are asked 
to compare the pampas with the other parts of Argentina 
and with other regions which they tu. .<e studied in South 
Amer i ca . 



49. Project a table showing per capita income or calories 

per person etc. in South America. Ask pupils to compare 
living levels of those living in Argentina with those 
living in other parts of South America. What might ac- 
count for this difference? 






'**> 
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almost all of its asbestos See Lindop, Unders ta nd i ng 
ource of supply on map. Latin Amer ica, p. 339. 

? If necessary, have pu- 
i nd out. 



se and how much we import 
pi Is locate sources of these 



in which oupils are asked 
e other parts of Argentina 
they he. .<e studied in South 



npita income or calories Peterson, Latin America , pp. 

ico. Ask pupils to compare 95# 101. 

in Argentina with those 
h America. What might ac- 
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Study on Manaus 
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These materials were developed by the Project Social Studies Center of 
the University of Minnesota under a special grant from the U.S. Office 
of Education. (Project No. HS-045) 
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OBJECTIVES 



i 



GENERALIZATIONS 



1. Phenomena are distributed unequally over 
the earth's surface, resulting in great 
diversity or variability from one place 
to another. No two places are exactly 
al ike. 



A. Soi 1 in 
the typ 
cl imate 
gl ac i er 
wel 1 as 



a. Population is distributed unevenly a. Soil 

over the earth's surface; many of the in p< 

land areas are thinly populated. depo: 

2. Temperature is affected by the distance 5. Vegetati 
from the equator, elevation, distance precipii 

from warm water bodies, prevailing winds, 
and physical features which block winds a. Vegei 

from certain directions. fect< 



a. Temperature and seasonal differences 
are affected in part by distance from 
the equator; temperature ranges are 
smaller near the equator than further 
away from it. 

3. Rainfall is affected by distance from 
bodies of water, wind direction, tem- 
perature, and physical features which 
block winds carrying moisture. 

a. Winds which have been warmed and have 
picked up moisture crossing large 
bodies of warm water tend to cool as 
they rise over mountains and so drop 
their water on the side of the moun- :■ 
tain from which they come. 



6. Oifferii 
ra i nfal 
number < 

7. Man use: 
of his < 
level oi 

a. Man < 

b. Type: 
upon 
and 
cl im< 

c. The : 
on ci 
outs 
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OBJECTIVES 



uted unequally over 
resulting in great 
1 i ty from one place 
laces are exactly 



4. Soil in a particular place is affected by 
the type of basic; rock' in the region; the 
climate; vegetation; erosion; wind, 
glaciers, and rivers which move soil; as 
well as by how man treats the soil. 



cributed unevenly 
urface; many of the 
inly populated. 

ed by the distance 
vation, distance 
s, prevailing winds, 
which block winds 
ns . 



a. Soil in a particular place is affected 
in part by rivers which move soil and 
deposit it in the area. 

5. Vegetation is affected by temperature, 
precipitation, and soil. 

a. Vegetation and what can be grown are af- 
fected in part' by soil. 



asonal differences 
rt by distance from 
rature ranges are 
quator than further 



by distance from 
direction, tern- 
features which 
moisture. 

een warmed and have 
crossing large 
er tend to cool as 
ntains and so drop 
side of the moun- -r 
ey come. 



6. Differing crops need differing amounts of 
rainfall and differing temperatures and 
number of frost free days in order to grow. 

7. Man uses his physical environment in terms 
of his cultural values, perceptions, and 
level of technology. 

a. Man changes the character of the earth. 

b. Types of agriculture in a region depend 
upon man's cultural values, perceptions 
and level of technology as well as upon 
climate, soils, and topography. 

c. The significance of location depends up- 
on cultural developments both within and 
outside of a country or region. 
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d. A number of factors -- climate, sur- t 

face features, natural resources, ac- 
cessibility, and history affect set- 
tlement and growth patterns. 

1) Within certain limitations, moist c 

areas tend to have a higher popu- 
lation density than dry areas. 

However, population distribution 
reflects man's values and his tech- c 

nology as well as physical features 
of an area. 

e. Physical features of an area may set 

limitations upon man's activities, 9. t 

given a specific level of technology. 

f. Some things can be produced better 

in one place than in another because 
of climate, resources, transportation a 

routes, access to resources, access 

to markets, people's skills, etc. 

1) Forests can be used to obtain lum- 
ber and other timber products such b 

as paper, turpentine, nuts, etc., 
depending upon the kinds of trees 
in the forest. 

8, Specialization of individuals, regions, 
and countries makes for interdependence. 



a. People in most communities depend up- 10. C 
on people in other communities and t 

countries for goods and services and s 

for markets for their goods. r 
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-- cl imate, sur- 
al resources, ac- 
tory affect set- 
atter ns . 



be Cities are likely to grow up «i f they 
perform functions which are needed by 
the surrounding community or for a 
larger functional region. 



mitations, moist 
e a higher popu- 
an dry areas, 
on d i s tr ibut i on 
lues and his tech- 
physical features 



an area may set 
's act ivi ties , 
el of technology. 

roduced better 
another because 
is, transportation 
sources, access 
ski 11s, etc. 

ed to obtain lum- 
ber products such 
[ine, nuts, etc. , 
e kinds of trees 



iduals, regions, 
interdependence. 

nities depend up- 
ommun i t ies and 
and services and 
r goods. 
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c. An urban center based on only one com- 
modity will thrive only so long as that 
commodity thrives. 

d. Diversification of production makes a 
company or a region less dependent upon 
price fluctuations for one product or 
upon the supply of specific resources. 

9. Towns need means of shipping goods in and 
out; they are likely to grow up where 
transportation is good, particularly where 
different types of transportation meet. 

a. Improved transportation facilities make 
possible wider and bigger markets as 
well as greater and less costly access 
to resources. 

b. Cities which become big trading centers 
tend to grow up where there is a break 
in transportation and so where goods 
must be moved from one type of transpor 
tat ion to another or from one company's 
transportation facilities to those of 
another company. 

10. Output is affected by the quality as well 
by the quantity of resources; quality is 
affected by access as well as by fertility 
richness, etc. 
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OBJECTIVES 



OUTLINE OF CONTENT 



A. IS CLRIOUS ABOUT SOCIAL DATA. |. 



S . Compares areas with known areas. 



S. Interprets map symbols in terms of 
map legend . 

S . Draws inferences from pictures . 

5. Sets up hypotheses . 

6. Towns need means of shipping goods 
in and out; they are likely to grow 

up where transportation is good, 
particularly where different types 
of transportation meet. 

G. Cities which become big trading 
centers tend to grow up where 
there is a break in transporta- 
tion and so where goods must be 
moved from one type of transpor- 
tation to another ^r from one com- 
pany's transportation facilities 
to those of another company. 



Manuas is a town v 
point for produce 

A, The Amazon bas 
est river systt 



1 . The Amazon t 
than the bas 



2. The Amazon R 
and i t has m 
one of these 
t i es into th 
ies meander 
ward some 80 
the tributar 
which then f 
Just before 
plain througl 
again. The i 
flows slowly 
sea level. I 
so that sea-i 
Manaus; thosi 
can go as fa 
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OUTLINE OF CONTENT 

OCIAL DATA. I. Manuas is a town which serves as a collecting 

point for produce in the Amazon basin. 

A. The Amazon basin is a huge area on the great- 
est river system in the world. 



th known areas. 



1. The Amazon basin is huge -- much larger 
than the basin of the Mississippi. 



Iibols in terms of 



: ron pictures . 



>f shipping goods 
ire likely to grow 
lation is good, 
different types 
meet. 

|e big trading 
low up where 
In transporta- 
jgoods must be 
|e of transpor- 
ter from one com- 
mon facilities 
r company. 
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2. The Amazon River is the largest in the world, 
and it has many tributaries. Manaus is on 
one of these tributaries just before it emp- 
ties into the Amazon River. These tributar- 
ies meander through plains which extend west- 
ward some 800 miles. The plains narrow as 
the tributaries combine into one great river 
which then flows some 1,000 miles to the sea. 
Just before the river reaches the sea, the 
plain through which it flows broadens out 
again. The Amazon River is an old river which 
flows slowly. Manaus is only 100 feet above 
sea level. However, the river is deep enough 
so that sea-going vessels can go up way past 
Manaus; those requiring less than 14 feet 
can go as far as Iquitos in Peru. 
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Economic output is affected by the qual- 5. Int 
i ty of labor or labor skills as well as lec 

by the quantity of labor, 

6, Drc 

a. Output is affected by the quantity dif 

of labor, 

7. App 

1) The supply of labor is affected by gen 



the proportion of the population 

able and willing to work and by the 8. Tes 

number of hours they are willing to 

work, ATT I TL 



12, Output can be increased by a more effi- 1, Is 
cient combination of productive resources 

(by the way in which production is organ- 2, App 
ized, ) but 

13. New inventions and discoveries open up 3. Is 

whole new fields of production or make con 

it possible to increase production ten 

and/or reduce costs of productions. lig 



14, Other things being equal, the price of a 
good rises when the demand for the goods 
exceeds the supply for the good, 

* 

15. Culture may change by a process of dif- 
fus ion * 

S KILLS 

1. Sets up hypotheses, 

2, Gains inrormation by studying films, 

3. Draws i nferences from pictures, 

4, Compares areas with known areas, 
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ted by the qual- 
i 1 Is as well as 

the quant i ty 



is affected by 
:he population 
work and by the 
jy are willing to 



jy a more effi- 
ductive resources 
duction is organ- 



/eries open up 
jction or make 
jroduction 
roduct i ons . 

the price of a 
id for the goods 
ie good. 

Process of dif- 



5. Interprets map symbols in terms of map 
legend . 

6. Draws inferences from a comparison of 
different map patterns of the same area. 

7. Applies previously-learned concepts and 
general izations to new data. 

8. Tests hypotheses against data. 

ATTITUDES 

1. Is curious about social data. 

2. Appreciates and respects cultural contri-. 
butions of other peoples. 

3. Is sceptical of the finality of knowledge; 
considers generalizations and theories as 
tentative, always subject to change in the 
light of new evidence,. 



py i ng films. 
;tures . 
areas . 
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TEACHING PROCEDURES 

1. Have a pupil locate the Amazon river basin on a map. 

Give pupils a word association test in Which they are t 
respond with the first three words thiy think of when y 
say a word. Then give them the name Amazon Basin. Dis 
cuss their responses. 

2. Use transparencies to illustrate the size of the Amazo 
rain forest region as compared to'an area of known size s 
as the United States. 



3. Have a pupil make a graph comparing the length of the Ai 
azon with that of other great rivers of the world. Then 
have pupils examine the map of the basin to note the nui 
ber of tributaries which ‘flow into the river. Locate 
Manaus on a tributary. 

Have pupils look at a physical map of- the basin and de- 
scribe the physical features through which the tributar 
ies and the river proper flows. Us a plastic overlay t 
point out f loodpia ins . 

Give pupils the elevat ion figure for Manaus . What does 
this figure show about the river? Show a picture of th 
Amazon below Manaus. Ask: What does this picture indi 

cate about the area and about possibilities for transpo 
tat ion ? 

Read aloud quotations about the width and amount of wat 
in the river. What does this indicate about the possi- 
bil ities of shipping on the river? (Discuss depth and 
lack of rapid current, etc.) Show on a map the distance 
to which ocean shipping of different sizes can go up th 
river. Discuss: What possible advantages do you see i 

the location of Manaus? 
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MATERIALS 



:ate the Amazon river basin on a map. 



Map of South America. 



>rd association test in which they are to 
5 first three words they think of when you 
;n give them the name Amazon Basin. Dis- 
uses . 



ies to illustrate the size of the Amazon 
ion as compared to’an area of known size such 
ates . 



;e a graph comparing the length of the Am- Some figures are found in 

>f other great rivers of the world. Then Bishop, Braz i 1 , p. 30. 

line the map of the basin to note the num- Physical map 6f Amazon basin. 



cal features through which the tributar- 
r proper flows. Us a plastic overlay to 

• 

✓at Ton figure for Manaus. What does 
t the river? Show a picture of the 
Ask: What does this picture indi- 

nd about possibilities for transpor- 



about the width and amount of water 
oes this indicate about the possi- 
on the river? (Discuss depth and 
etc.) Show on a map the distances 
ng of different sizes can go up the 
t possible advantages do you see in 
s ? 



es which 'flow into the river. Locate 
utary . 



Sheet of acetate to place over 
rr.op. China marking pencil. 
Price, Amazing Amazon, pp. 8, 
10 - 16 . 



- at a physical map of> the basin and de- 
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S. Applies previously- learned concepts B. The Am; 
and generalizations to new data . p rec i p 

most p< 

S. Sets up hypotheses . from or 

S. Tests hypotheses against data . 

G. Temperature is affected by the dis- 
tance from the equator, elevation, 
distance from warm water bodies, 
prevailing winds, and physical 
features which block winds from 
certain directions, 

G. Temperature and seasonal differ- 
ences are affected in part by 
distance from the equator; tem- 
perature ranges are smaller near 
the equator than further away 
from it. 



S. Applies previously- learned concepts 
and generalizations to new dataT 

S. Sets up hypotheses . 

S. Tests hypotheses against data . 

G. Rainfall is affected by distance 
from bodies of water, wind direc- 
tion, temperature and physical 
features which block winds car- 

156 
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learned concepts 
to new data. 



[ai nst data . 

Icted by the dis' 
jtor, elevation, 
jwater bodies, 
lnd phys ical 
Ik winds f rom 



Isonal differ- 
lin part by 
jquator; tem- 
smaller near 
Irther away 



[learned concepts 
to new data. 



l inst data . 

by distance 
, wind direc- 
id phys ical 
winds car- 




B, The Amazon Basin is marked by high humidity and 
precipitation but not by the great heat which 
most people expect, Temperatures vary little 
from one month to the next. 
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4. Have pupils note the latitude of the basin. Ask: On 

the basis of the location what do you think might be 
true about the temperature of this region? Do you see 
any other factors as shown on this physical map which 
would make you change your minds? (If necessary call 
attention to elevation, distance from ocean, wind di- 
rections, source of water in river, etc.) 

Have pupils check their hypotheses against a temper- 
ature chart. 



5. Compare temperature between the Amazon region and a mid- 
western United States city to dispel the misconception 
ofextreme heat in that part of the world. Also quote 
Price on the effect of river water on the temperature. 



6. Have pupils look at the physical map once more. Ask: 
What do you think might be true about precipitation in 
this region? Why? Where do you think most of the pre- 
cipitation would come from? Have pupils check their 
ideas against a rainfall map, a map of wind systems, ar 
a textbook. 



\ 
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ititude of the basin. Ask: On 

on what do you think might be 
ure of this region? Do you see 
own on this physical map which 
our minds? (If necessary call 
distance from ocean, wind di- 
er in river, etc.) 

hypotheses against a temper- 



ien the Amazon region and a mid- 
|ity to dispel the misconception 
part of the world. Also quote 
[river water on the temperature. 



physical map once more. Ask: 
be true about precipitation in 
•e do you think most of the pre- 
*om? Have pupils check their 
ll map, a map of wind systems, and 
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Physical map of Brazil or 
South America. 



"Student Almanac" 






"Student Almanac." 

Price, The Amazing Amazon , 
p. 19. 



May, B raz 1 1 , p. 20; Gartler 
and Hall, Understand ling Brazi 1 , 
pi 12; Goode's World Atlas. 
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ryi,ng moisture. 

G. Winds which have been warmed and 
have picked up moisture crossing 
large bodies of warm water tend to 
cool as they rise over mountains 
and so drop their water on the side 
of the mountain from which they 
come. 



S. Sets up hypotheses. C. 

S. Tests hypotheses against data, 

G. Soil in a particular place is af- 
fected by the type of basic rock 
in the region, the climate, vegeta- 
tion, erosion, wind, qlaciars, and 
rivers which move soil, as well as 
by how man treats the soil. 

G. Vegetation and what can be grown 
is affected in part by soil. 

G. Differing crops need differing 

amounts of rainfall and differing 
temperatures and number of frost 
free days in order to grow. 
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Although there are many variations along the 
course of the Amazon, in general the soils 
are leached of organic substances and are 
highly acid. However, the flood-plains, 
which reach some width near the coast get 
new silt deposits each year. 
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Read aloud quotations about the rainstorms of the re- 
gion, about the humidity, etc. 



7. Ask: Suppose you were a farmer. What would be your 

chances of making a good living in this basin? Why? 

Let pupils set up hypotheses about agricultural possi- 
bilities, including the soil. 

Read aloud quotations or give pupils information needed 
to check their hypotheses. 



o 
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See ba 
The Am 
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-ainstorms of the re- Lindcp, Understanding Latin 

America, p. 415. 



What would be your See background paper. Price, 

n this basin? Why? The Amazing Amazon , p. 19. 

it agricultural possi- 



>ils information needed 
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S. Gains information by studying fiAms . 0. 

G. Vegetation is affected by tempera- 
ture, precipitation, and soil. 

G. People in most societies depend on 
people in other communities and 
countries for goods and services 
and for markets for their go^ds. 



The bas i n 
the uplan 
Little su 
in the tr 
8,000 spe 



G. Vegetation is affected by tempera- 
ature, precipitation, and soil* 

G. People in most societies depend oh 
people in other communities and 
countries for goods and services 
and for markets* for their goods. 



E. 



There may 
minerals , 
has been 



Man uses his physical environment 
in terms of his cultural values, 
perceptions, and level of technol- 
ogy. 
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We 


1 ook 
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Many 
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will 
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D. The basin is covered with huge trees except in 
the upland areas where there are savanna regions 
Little sunglight filters through to the ground 
in the tropical rain forest. There are over 
8,000 species of trees. 



E. There may be considerable oil and there are many 
minerals, but so far the only big development 
has been of manganese on the lower Amazon. 



We look at Manaus before the coming of the Portu- 
guese. Many Indian groups lived in the area, but 
we will focus upon one example, the Jivaro. 

A. The Jivaro were primarily a hunting and gather 
ing society. 

B. The Jivaro practiced some shifting agriculture 
given this level of technology, such practices 
were necessary because of the soil. 
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8. Show photos of the rain forest in the basin or show a 
film on the Amazon basin. Ask: Why do you think there 

are such dense forests? How do you think these resources 
might be used? Quote Price on the importance of some of 
the tree oils to the U.S. 



9. Quote Thomas E. Dewey on the importance of Manganese to 
the free World in wartime. Read aloud Price's comments 
on its importance and show the location of the mine in 
Brazil. Have a pupil report on the uses of manganese. 



Tell the class that Americans are exploring for oil in 
the region. Why do they think they might find it here? 
Have a pupil investigate the way in which oil is formed 
and report to the class. He might assume the role of an 
adviser to the American oil company and explain why he 
thinks it might want to spend money exploring for oil in 
this region. 



10. Point out that there were many groups of Indians living 
in the Amazon basin before white men came. However, the 
class will focus upon one group which was fairly typical 
of how people lived in the area. 

Prepare a chart to show how the Jivaro lived in. the Man- 
aus area prior to the coming of the white man. Use titles 
to illustrate how the people lived. Then have pupils 
read brief descriptions of shifting agriculture. Discuss 
Do you think this type of agriculture was poorly or well- 
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forest in the basin or show a Photos of rain forest. Or film 

n. Ask: Why do you think there on river basin. Price, The 

How do you think these resources Amaz ing Amazon , p. 4; May, BrazM , 



rice on the importance of some of 

S. 



pp. 19, 49. 



n the importance of Manganese to 
ne. Read aloud Price's comments 
how the location of the mine in 
eport on the uses of manganese. 



Price, The Amazing Amazon , pp, 
2-3; Gartler and Hall. Under- 
stand i ng Braz i 1 , p. 5o. 



picans are exploring for oil in 
' think they might find it here? 
i the way in which oil is formed 
He might assume the role of an 
oil company and explain why he 
spend money exploring for oil in 



•e many groups of Indians living 
bre white men came. However, the 
ie group which was fairly typical 
the area. 



how the Jivaro lived in the Man- 
ning of the white man. Use titles 
sople lived. Then have pupils 
of shifting agriculture. Discuss; 
f agriculture was poorly or well- 



For descriptions of shifting ag- 
riculture, see Lindop, Under - 
standing Lat. Am . . p. 418; Kohn 
and Drummond, World Today , p. 257. 
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C. The sh 
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D. The Ji 
in the 
white 



A. APPRECIATES AND RESPECTS CULTURAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS OF OTHER PEOPLES. 

G. Culture may change by a process 
of diffusion. 



E. These 
to use 
men, il 
ing mg 



G. Man uses his physical environment III. We look a 



in terms of his cultural values, 

perceptions, and level of technol- A. By 187 

ogy. rubber 

aus gr 

G. Cities are likely to grow up if rubber 

they perform functions which are city, 

neeaed by the surrounding commun- 
ity or for a larger functional 1. Man 

region. ing 



2. Mon 
nes 

3. Man 
had 
cit 



G. Man uses his physical environment B. Manaus 

in terms of his cultural values, until 

perceptions, and. level of technol- 
ogy. 
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C. The shifting agriculture required frequent moves 
to new v i 1 1 ages . 

D. The Jivaros were fierce fighters; their presence 
in the basin discouraged early exploration and 
white settlement. 
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E. These and other Indians in the Basin had learned 
to use many of the plants for medicines; white 
men, including American doctors, are now borrow- 
ing many of these discoveries. 



We look at Manaus in the period 1875-1910. 

A. By 1875 Brazil was the world's chief exporter of , 
rubber. Due to its strategic river position, Man- 
aus grew to be a major concentration point for 
rubber shipments. By 1910 it was a prosperous 
city. 

1 . Many large buildings were built here, includ- 
ing the famous Manaus Opera House. 

2. Money was squandered by the exploitive busi- 
nessmen at a fantastic rate. 

3. Manaus became a prosperous urban center. It 
had electricity before some large European 
cities did. 



B. Manaus existed earlier but did not grow much 
until the demand for rubber grew. 



Mr 



1G9 



suited for the area? 



Why? 



-Ip. 



Describe briefly the characteristics of the tribe as fighte 
Ask: If you had been the first white men in Portugal, what 
would have been your feelings about exploring and settling 
this region where the Jivaros lived? 



11. Read aloud sections from Price on the Indians' use of plant 
for medicines. Point out that probably these discoveries 
go back long before white men arrived. 



12. Read aloud a description of Manaus in thG period from 1875- 
1910, and point out the importance of rubber to Manaus. Ask 
Why. would Manaus benefit by a sudden interest in the produc 
tion of rubber along the upper Amazon? Look again at a map 
showing the location of Manaus as the class discusses this 
question. 



13. Now put a short timeline on the chalkboard or on the bul- 
letin board to show what had happened in this area prior 
to the coming of the rubber boom. It should show when the 
Portuguese first came to Brazil, when Manaus was founded, 
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fieristics of the tribe as fighters 
irst white men in Portugal, what 
is about exploring and settling 
>s lived? 



ice on the Indians 1 use of plants 
[hat probably these discoveries 
|en arrived. 



Manaus in the period from 1875- 
»rtance of rubber to Manaus. Ask: 
a sudden interest in the produc- 
er Amazon? Look again at a map 
ius as the class discusses this 



the chalkboard or on the bul- 
happened in this area prior 
boom. It should show when the 
izil, when Manaus was founded. 



Price, The Amazing Amazon , 
ch. 12. 



Price, The Amazinq Amazon, 
pp. 209-210, 212-2 l A. 
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The significance of location de- 
pends upon cultural developments 
both within and outside of a coun- 
try or region. 

Sets up hypotheses . 

Forests can be used to obtain lum- 
ber and other timber products. 



1 . For abo 
ga i ned 
zon Bas 
for exp 

2. Manaus 
the lat 
mote se 
ernment 

3. The Ama 
from wh 
ber. H 
cons ide 
mand un 



New inventions and discoveries 
open up whole new fields of pro- 
duct i on. 



a. 



In 1 
of v 
wi th 



Man uses his physical environment 
in terms of his cultural values, 
perceptions, and level of technol- 
ogy. 



b. The 
chirn 
af te 



Other things being equal, the price c. At tl 
of a good rises when the demand for grew 
the good exceeds the supply for the sole 
good . 

k. The dem; 

Cities are likely to grow up if in the « 
they perform functions which are land si< 
needed by the surrounding community wealthy 
or for a larger functional region. 
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1. For about three hundred years after Portugual 

s gained control of Brazil, Manaus and the Ama- • 

un- zon Basin were left, almost untouched except 

for expeditions for gold. 

2. Manaus was established by the Portuguese in 
the late 17th century, but it remained a re- 

um- mote settlement and served mainly as a gov- 

ernment outpost until the early 1800's. 

3. The Amazon basin contained the heavea tree 
from which latex can be taken for making rub- 
ber. However, this possible resource was not 
considered much of a resource or in much de- 
mand until the early 1800's. 



> a. In 1840 Goodyear discovered the process 
of vulcanizing rubber so that it would 
withstand extremes of heat. 




b. The industrial revolution introduced mar; - 
chines which needed rubber; this need grew 
after the invention of the auto. 



5r t ce 
1 for 
r the 




c. At the time that the demand for rubber 
grew, the Amazon basin was almost the 
sole place where the rubber trees grew. 

4. The demand for rubber led to a land boom 
in the area around Manaus. People bought 
land sight unseen, in the hopes of becoming 
wealthy from the production of rubber. 
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and when rubber production began around Manaus. Point 
out that the trees from which rubber is made had been 
growing in this area all of the time. Ask: Why do you 

think so many years passed before production became 
important here? 



14. Have a pupil give a report on Goodyear's discovery of vul- 
canization. He should explain why this discovery was im- 
portant. Ask: What effect would this discovery have upon 

the demand for rubber? Why? 



15. On the timeline, indicate some of the dates connected wi th 
the industrial Revolution. Point out some of the machines 
which were discovered which needed rubber. Ask: What 

effect would the Invention of many new types of machines, 
including the auto, have upon the demand for rubber? 



16. 



Point out to the class that the only known trees from 
which rubber could be made at the time were found in the 
Amazon basin. Ask: Suppose you had been a businessman 

during this period. Why might you have tried to buy land 
arouna Manaus? Now tell pupils about how people bought 
land sight unseen. Why? What effect would this rush 
for land have upon Manaus? 
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The popul 



S. Sets up hypotheses. 5. Railroads 

but were 

S. Tests hypotheses against data. tinued to 

G. Physical features of an area 
may set limitations upon man's 
activities, given a specific 
level of technology. 



S. Sets up hypotheses. 

G. Man uses his physical environ- IV. We look at Mane 

ment in terms of his cultural 
values, perceptions, and level 

of technology. A. Both the bas 

importance c 



S. Sets up hypotheses. 

G. Specialization of individuals, 
regions, and countries makes 
for interdependence. 



B. By 1923 Braz 
cent of the 
in the Amaze 
another part 
duce rubber 
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The population of Manaus increased greatly. 



5. Railroads were begun from the coast to Manaus 
but were never completed; transportations con - 
gainst data. tinucd to be by river steamer. 

of an area 
s upon man ‘s 
a specific 

y. 



cal environ- 
1 1 s cultural 
is, and level 



IV. We look at Manaus and the Amazon basin in 1923. 

A. Both the basin and Manaus had declined in 
importance and in population. 



individuals, 
:ries makes 
:e. 
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B. By 1923 Brazil produced only about 8 per 
cent of the world's rubber. The rubber boom 
in the Amazon Basin had collapsed, because 
another part of the world had begun to pro- 
duce rubber more efficiently. 
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17. Tell the class that people began to build railroads from Price, 

the coast inland to Manaus. Why mi^ht they wish to do Ch. 14 

sc? Now tell them that the railrbads were never com- 
pleted. Ask: Why do you think they were never completed? 

Read aloud a description of the problems and cost of 
trying to build the railroad. 

Ask: What other kinds, of land transportation might be 

built? Would it be any easier to build such transporta- 
tion? What would this mean about the kind of transport 
which the people of Manaus would have to use? 



18. Give pupils a brief summary description of Manaus in 
1923. Point out that ocean liners no longer sailed up 
to Manaus, that the population had declined drastically, 
that the opera house had closed, that many rich people 
had lost all of their money, etc. Also point out that 
the Indian population in the Amazon region had declined 
from about 2 million (when the white men arrived) to 
less than 300,000 by this time. Have pupils suggest pos- 
sible reasons for this decline. 



19. Give pupils figures on Brazil's share of the world rub- 
ber production in 1923. Ask: What had happened? Why 

do you think it had dropped so much? Let pupils set up 
possible hypotheses for testing. 




The Amazing 
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G. An urban center based on only 
one commodity will thrive only 
so long as that commodity 
thrives, 

G, The significance of location 
depends upon cultural develop- 
ments both within and outside 
of a country or region. 

G. A number of factors--c 1 imate, 
surface features, natural re- 
sources, accessibility, and his- 
tory affect settlement and growth 
patterns. 

G. The supply of labor is affected by 
the proportion of the population 
able and wi 1 1 i ng to work and by 
the number of hours they are will- 
ing to work. 

G. Output can be increased by a more 
efficient combination of produc- 
tive resources (by the way in 
which production is organized.) 

G. Man changes the character of the 
earth. 



1. In 187< 
seed 1 i i 
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2. There v 
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id on only 1. In 1876 an Englishman smuggled out rubber 

:hrive only seedlings which were eventually taken to 

lodity the Malay peninsula and planted on Brit- 

ish plantations. 

location 
il develop- 
id outside 
on. 

-cl imate , 
itural re- 
ty, and his- 
:nt and growth 
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sed by a more 
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2. There was no concern for scientific man- 
agement of the rubber plantations in the 
Amazon, as there was in Southeast Asia. 



a. Workers were recruited in Manaus and 
transported to the owner's forest 
tract. There they collected the latex 
and made it into rubber balls which 
were picked up by the owner's ship. 

1) Trees were cut at will. 



2) Land was not prepared for new trees. 

3) There was little care taken to in- 
sure crop longevity. 



4) There was 
the trees 



little attempt to improve 
through experimentation. 
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20. Assign a research project on Henry Wickam and the growth 
of the rubber plantations in Sumatra and Malaya. At this 
point the pupil should report only on how Wickam got the 
trees and finally how plantations got started in Malaya 
and Sumatra. Ask: Why did Wickam and others think that 

the trees would grow there? (Have pupils examine climatic 
maps to answer this question.) Also ask: What effect do 

you think this move to start rubber plantations here would 
have upon the Amazon basin and Manaus? 



21. Have pupils read brief descriptions of ho w rubber was 

made from the trees in Brazil. (Also show picture of the 
trees.) Now read aloud a description of how the early 
owners of the land around Manaus got their rubber. Dis- 
cuss: How efficient do you think this system would be 

for growing rubber? What problems might arise? 
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sct on Henry Wickam and the growth Price, The Amazing Amazon, 
Dns in Sumatra and Malaya. At this p. 222. 

, report only on how Wickam got the 
>lantations got started in Malaya 
' did Wickam and others think that 
lere? (Have pupils examine climatic 
;stion.) Also ask: What effect do 

start rubber plantations here would 
jsin and Manaus? 
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L i ndop , Understanding Latin 
America ,~p. 419. 

Price, The Amazing Amazon, 
pp. 208-209, 214-216. 

May, Brazi 1 . pp. 5^-57. 
Whittemore, et. al, U. S. , 
Canada, Latin America , 
pp . 1 30- 1 3 1 of section on 
Lat i n America. 
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G. Output can be Increased by a more 
efficient combination of produc- 
tive resources (by the way in 
which production is organized.) 



S. Sets up hypotheses . 

S. Tests hypotheses against data . 

G. Population is distributed unevenly 
over the earth's surface; many of 
the land areas are thinly populated. 

G. A number of factors -- climate, sur- 
face features, natural resources, ac- 
cessibility, and history -- affect 
settlement patterns. 

G. Output is affected by the quantity 
of labor. 



b. 



< 



3. The 
f in< 
arej 
oth< 
tree 



a. 

v 

b. I 

i 

c. ! 

I 

( 

d. ■ 



G. Some things can be produced better A. Plai 

in one place than in another because ceni 

of climate, resources, access, peo- cem 

pie's ski 11s, etc. of v 
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•e b. When the rubber tree was taken to the Ma- 

laya peninsula, the trees were planted in 
( orderly rows and the managers of planta- 

tions used scientific management to improve 
the trees, the collection of latex, the 
curing of rubber, etc. As a result, trees 
in Malaya began to yield 10 to 17 pounds 
of rubber per tree as against 3 pounds per 
tree in Braz i 1 . 



.1 y 

>f 

ited . 

su r- 
, ac 
;ct 



ty 



3. The chief problem in the Amazon basin was to 
find large numbers of cheap laborers; this 
area could not compete with some of the 
other tropical areas to which the rubber 
tree was taken. 



a. The population density in Southeast Asia 
was already higher than in the Amazon basin. 

b. Better employee provisions were made for 
the workers in S.E. Asia. 

c. Superior plantation design meant that fewer 
people were needed to work a given number 
of trees in S.E. As ia. 

d. The treatment of the Amazon Workers resulted 
in the death of many Indians. 



:er 4. Plantations in Southeast Asia produced 10 per 

:ause cent of the world's rubber by 1910, 60 per 

>eo- cent by 1914, and 93% by 1924. Brazil's share 

of world production dropped to 7% by 1924. 
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22. Now have the pupil who investigated Wicxam and the rub- 
ber plantations of Malaya and Sumatra continue his report. 
He should tell the class about how the plantations differ- 
ed from those in the Amazon basin. Afterwards discuss: 
What advantage do you think the plantations in Southeast 
Asia would have over those in the Amazon area? 

Illustrate with graphs or tables the advantage of greater 
rubber productivity per unit in S.E. Asia. 



23. Have students consult population maps of each rubber re- 
gion (the Amazon and S.E. Asia). If possible use maps 
showing density in the period of the early 1900's. If 
not, use modern maps and indicate that population density 
was slightly higher then in the basin than in 1923 but 
that it has risen again since 1923. 

Point out that one of the problems in producing rubber in 
the Amazon basin was too few workers. Why might there 
have been fewer workers in the Amazon basin than in S.E. 
Asia? Get pupils to set up hypotheses. Ask: What did 

you learn about the way Indians were treated during the 
rubber boom? How might this have affected the nimber of 
people living in the region around Manaus? Now read aloud 
or summarize explanations of the relatively small number 
of workers and the decline in population. 



24. Have a pupil prepare a graph to show the increase in the 
proportion of world rubber grown in Southeast: Asia from 
1910 to 1924. Have the class summarize reasons for the 
changes. 



O 
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G. Output can be increased by a more 
efficient combination of productive 
resources (by the way in which pro- 
duction is organized.) 



S. Sets up hypotheses. 5. As a resu 

boom, wori 
existence 

a. Follow 
the wo 
t he Ami 
able ii 

b. Some w< 
agr icu 
were s< 
voted 

g i on . 



V. We look at Manai 

A. Manaus is a r 
publ ic transj 
hospitals, s< 
commercial c< 

1 . Manaus 1 pt 
has a popi 
lat ion of 
very low. 

G. Within certain limitations, moist 
areas tend to have a higher popula- 
tion density than dry areas. How- 
ever, population distribution re- 



G. Man uses his physical environment 
in terms of his cultural values, 
perceptions, and levels of tech- 
nology. 
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5. As a result of the collapse of the rubber 
boom, workers were left without a means of 
existence, and millionaires became paupers. 

a. Following the collapse of rubber, many of 
the workers drifted to the cities along 
the Amazon; however, few jobs Were avail- 
able in these towns. 

b. Some workers settled on land to attempt 
agriculture, but as late as 1920 there 
were scarcely a hundred square miles de- 
voted to, this work in all the Amazon re- 
gion. 



jironment V, 
values , 

If tech- 



|s , moist 
sr popula- 
as . How- 
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We look at Manaus today. 

A. Manaus is a modern city with good sanitation, 
public transportation facilities, electricity, 
hospitals, schools, factories, etc. and is a 
commercial center. 

1. Manaus' population is growing again; it now 
has a population of over 175,000. The popu- 
lation of the surrounding region remains 
very low. 
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25. Ask: What do you think the workers who had been gathering 
curing, and collecting the rubber would do once the rubbe: 
production declined rapidly in the Amazon basin? If pu- 
pils suggest that they might move to Manaus to work, ask 
what kinds of jobs they might get there. If pupils cannoi 
think of other possibilities, ask: How did Indians make < 

living earlier before the white man came? Could they go 
back to living in the same way? Suggest that it might be 
important to find out how people use this basin today. 



26. Project pictures of Manaus today. Have pupils try to fig- 
ure out as much about the city as they can from these pic- 
tures. Then read aloud a description or descriptions of 
Manaus today. 

Ask: How does this Manaus compare with that of 1910? of 

1923? How has transportation changed? Point out that 
Manaus has no real road transportation leading to other 
places, although two roads have been started. How can pu- 
pils account for this fact? 



27. Have pupils examine once more a population density map 
of the* basin and of South America as a whole. How does 
the population in the basin compare with that in other 
parts of Brazil? South America? Why do you think the 
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Photos in Lindop, Understanding 
Lat. Am ,, p. 419; Pam Am. Union , 
Amazon, p. 12'; Nat'l. Geoq., 

"Sep 1 1 . , 1962, pp. J2&JTT 
Descriptions in Price, The Amaz - 
ing Amazon , p. 250, 



Population density map of Brazil 
and/or South America. (6.g. May, 
Brazil, p. 31 or Gartler and 
Hall, Understanding Brazil , p,4*t4. 
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fleets man's values and his tech- 
nology as well as physical features 
of an area. 
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S. Sets up_ hypotheses . 

G. Improved transportation facilities 
make possible wider and bigger mar- 
kets as wel 1 as greater and less 
costly access to resources. 



S. Interprets map symbols in terms 
of map legend . 

S. Sets up hypotheses . 

S. Test hypotheses against data. 

G. Improved transportation facilities 
make possible wider and bigger mar- 
kets as well as greater and less 
costly access to resources. 



2. Manaus is 
routes . 

a. Manaus : 
nect i ng 
however 

b. Manaus 
stimula 
ma i ns f 
is much 



. Manaus 
Iwus par 
It is pc 
open up 



S„ Draws inferences from a comparison 
of different map patterns of tne 
same area . 

$. Draws inferences from pictures. 



3. Manaus is < 
upper Amaze 
where. 
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2. Manaus is situated on good river and air 
routes . 

a, Manaus still has no good road system con- 
necting it with other parts of Brazil; 
however two roads have been started, 

b. Manaus has built huge floating docks to 
stimulate river traffic; this traffic re- 
mains fairly small, but it is growing and 
is much larger than in 1923. 



, Manaus Is a hub for air traffic Into var- 
ious parts of Brazil and other countries. 
It is part of a big government effort to 
open up. more parts of Brazil by plane. 



3. Manaus is a trade center where products of the 
upper Amazon are collected and shipped else- 
where. 
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population density may be so low? Remind pupils of t*ho 
generalization they drew during the overview of the U f S. 
about the relationship between population densities and 
moistures in areas. Oo they need to modify this general- 
ization? How? 

28. Review with pupils the extent to which ships can travel 
up the Amazon river. Ask: Why do they think there may 

be little traffic, even though there is more now than in 
1923? Ask pupils to note the floating docks in the pic- 
ture of Manaus. Why might the people build such do.cks? 
Read aloud a description of them in explanation. (Point 
out that they were built during the rubber boom.) 



29. Project an airline map of Brazil. Ask: V/hat do you 

notice about Manaus on this map? Why would the govern- 
ment try to develop air travel across the Amazon basin? 
Why would they use Manaus as a central hub of such traf- 
fic? 

Perhaps read aloud brief descriptions of ways in which 
the government is building airstrips and of ways in which 
small planes are used to carry goods and travellers. 



30. Project a series of maps from Deasey showing land use in 
the Amazon basin. Ask the class to consider the locatioiT 
of Manaus. Is it a good one to serve as a trading center 
for the valley now that the rubber boom has collapsed? 

Why or why not? 
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e map of Brazil. Ask: What do you 

us on this map? Why would the govern- 
op air travel across the Amazon basin? 
e Manaus as a central hub of such traf- 



d brief descriptions of ways in which 
building airstrips and of ways in which 
used to carry goods and travellers. 



of maps from Deasey showing land use in 
Ask the class to consider the location 
a good one to serve as a trading center 
w that the rubber boom has collapsed? 



Pan American Union, Amazon 
p. 12. 

Price, The Amazinq Amazon. 

p. 208. 

Gartler and Hall, Unders tand - 
i nq Braz i 1 , p. 8. 



Webb, B raz i 1 , p. 7A. 

Price, The Amazinq Amazon , 
pp. 22 , 269 ff . 

May, Brazi 1 , p. 110. 



Deasey, et. at., The World 's 
Nations , p. 298. 
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S. Generalizes from data. 
S. Sets up hypotheses. 



G. Diversification of production 
makes a company or a region less 
dependent upon price fluctua- 
tions for one product or upon 
the supply of specific resources. 



G. Forests can be used to obtain 

lumber and other timber products 
such as paper, turpentine, nuts, 
etc., depending upon the kinds 
of trees in the forest. 



S. Sets up hypotheses . 

G. Forests can be used to obtain 
lumber and other timber products 
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a. Brazil now produces only 2 percent of 
the world's rubber; however, this rub- 
ber has a steady demand because of Its 
special qual i t ies. 



b. The most valuable commodity today in 
the Amazon basin is the Brazil nut; as 
in the case of rubber, it Is merely 
collected and not cultivated. 



1) Workers are sent into the forests 
to collect nuts which have fallen. 

2) Nuts are shipped out via the rivers 
just as rubber was. 

3) Today Brazil is the world's largest 
producer of Brazil nuts. 

4) Even nut production is threatened, 
as plantations in Malaysia begin 
experimenting with the cultivation 
of this product. . 

c. Tree products are shipped abroad for 
other kinds of oils needed for a vari- 
ety of purposes. 
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Have pupils look at a picture of boats taking produce 
to Manaus. Ask: What products are being collected am 

taken to Manaus? 



31. Give pupils the figure for the present proportion of 
world rubber production which conies from Brazil. What 
has happened to this proportion since 1923? How might 
the people in this area (In Manaus and surrounding are 
live if rubber production is not greater? Let pupils 
set up hypotheses to test. 



32. Read aloud excerpts from Price's description of Araujo 
operations near Manaus. How has he diversified his pr 
duction activities? (Be sure pupils understand the me 
ing of the term. ) 

33. Summarize briefly the way in which Brazil nuts are bei 
harvested in the Amazon basin. Ask pupils to compare 
this method with the way rubber was harvested. What 
problems might arise? Now tell them about some of the 



34. Ask: How might a landowner who has many trees make a 

living besides cutting them down for lumber and using 
nuts for food? Let pupils make some guesses. Perhaps 
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a picture of boats taking produce Bishop, Braz i 1 , p, 68. 
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Price, The Amazinq Amazon 
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such as paper, turpentine, nuts, 
etc., depending upon the kind of 
trees in the forest. 

G. People in most communities depend 
upon people in other communities 
and countries for goods and ser^ 
vices and for markets for their 
goods . 

S« Sets up hypotheses. 

S. Tests hypotheses against data. 

G.. Some things can be produced bet- 
ter in one place than in another 
because of climate, resources, 
transportation routes, access to 
resources, access to markets , 
people's skills, etc. 



S. Gains information by studying films . 



a: IS CURIOUS ABOUT SOCIAL DATA. 

G. Phenomena are distributed unequally 
over the earth's surface, resulting 
in great diversity or variability 
from one place to another. No two 
places are exactly alike. 
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4. Manaus had developed some industries as 
well as trade functions. 

a. It now has an oil refinery to process 
oil from the Amazon basin sect ion -of. 
Peru. 

b. It has processing plants for various 
kinds of tree oils and nuts and for 
making wood fuels and plyvfpod. 



B. Indians still live in small villages along 
the river; they engage in some shifting ag- 
riculture and in the collection of forest 
products . 
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ask them if their mothers buy any food made from tree pro- 
ducts. Now quote or summarize some author's description, 
of the rich varieties of tree products in the Amazon basin 
and the uses to which they can be put. 



35. Ask pupils to think back to the descriptions of Araujo's 
operations. What was he doing besides collecting and sell- 
ing raw products? What other kinds of processing plants 
have they learned about? What kinds might be set up in 
or close to Maraus? After pupils have suggested some, give 
them a list. 

Now tell the class that Manaus also has an oil refinery. 
Ask: Where would it get the oil? Have pupils examine 

a map of oil fields in South America to try to figure out 
Then read aloud the explanation from the Pan American 
Union pamphlet. 



36. Show the filmstrip, Geography of the Amazon, to give stu 
dents an overall picture of the region today. 



37. Have a group prepare a report on their "journey" up the 
Amazon from the delta to Iquitos. Report types of people 
encountered and activities noted on the trip. 

Or have pupils read about life in an Indian village in 
the Amazon today. Discuss. 
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Lindop, Understanding Latin 
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S. Sets up hypotheses, 

S. Tests hypotheses against data . 

G. Soil in a particular place is af- 
fected in part by rivers which move 
soil and deposit it in the area. 




S. Sets up hypotheses. 

G. Man uses his physical environment 
tn terms of his cultural values, 
perceptions, and level of technol- 
ogy. 

G. New inventions and discoveries open 
up whole new fields of production 
or make It possible to increase pro- 
duction and/or reduce costs of pro- 
duction; . 

G. Output can be increased by a more 
efficient combination of productive 
resources (by the wav in which pro- 
duction Is organized.) 

ZQl 



C. Some white 
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0. Several new 
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C. Some white people have settled along the river 
as small landowners engaged in farming trees 
nst data . as well as other crops. 

Diace is af- 
ers which move 
i the ^area. 



environment 
ral values, 

1 of technol- 



scoveries open 
f production 
o increase pro- 
costs of pro- 



d by a more 
of productive 
In which pro- 
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D. Several new attempts by Americans to develop 
the rubber industry failed, but their efforts 
have had some lasting effects on the region. 

1. In 1927 the Ford Motor Company purchased 
over 2£ million acres about 400 miles south- 
east of Manaus in order to grow it own rub- 
ber. They planted trees, but these trees 
were attacked by disease, Individual trees 
scattered 'among many other varieties tend to 
be immune to such diseases. The area was, 
hilly and not good for machines , .and thesoil 
eroded. .The company gave up the *p fan tat ion 
in 1930. 

2. The Ford company moved to a new location in 
the Amazon basin but could not get needed 
labor. They experimented with bringing In 
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38 . As a s ide- 1 i ght--students may be interested in working on 
a project about the plant and animal life of the Amazon 
region, or on some of the tribal cultures living ther&. 
The Amazon is a fascinating place in the minds of young 
people. Every effort should be made to bring cut the 
color of the region as well as the main concepts chosen. 



39. A bulletin board display of a map showing the Amazon and 
the regions of tribal groups, towns, and commercial ac- 
tivity would point out the importance of the river to 
aspects of life in the area. 



40. Read aloud a brief description of tH© ?<armif?g activities 
of a pioneer in the region close to Che river near Itacoa- 
tiara. Ask: Why is this man able to grow such good 

crops on this soil? Why isn't his soil leached as is so 
much of the soil in the Basin? If necessary, read aloud 
descriptions of flooding along river and then ask this 
quest ion aga in. 



41. Tell the pupils that the Ford Company made two efforts 
to develop profitable rubber plantations in Brazil during 
the period from 1927 to 1945. Ask: Why do you think 

this company might want to set up rubber plantations? If 
you had been the Ford managers, where would you have 
looked to get ideas about how to make these plantations 
profitable? 

(Head aloud or tell pupils about the two Ford ventures* 
Afterwards discuss: Why couldn't Ford develop profitable 

plantations in the Amazon basin when such plantations are 
profitable in Southeast Asia? 
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Price, The Amazing Amazon , 
pp. 266-267. 

Floods are described in 
Price, pp. 1 3- 14. 



:he Ford Company made two efforts Price, The Amazing Amazon , 

rubber plantations in Brazil during Ch. 16. 

:o 1945. Ask: Why do you think 

it to set up rubber plantations? If 
managers, where would you have 
>out how to make these plantations 
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G. Economic output is affected by the 
quality of labor or labor skills 
as well as by the quantity of labor. 



3 . 



k. 
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improved trees from the East indies, which 
would produce more rubber than the native 
trees. However, these new trees proved un- 
able to resist some of the diseases of rub- 
ber trees. Ford continued the plantation 
during World War II, when rubber was cut off 
from the East Indies. However, he turned 
the land over to the Brazil lian government 
after the war. 



3. During the war, the U.S. government cooperated 
with Brazil in many investigations of ways in 
which wild rubber production could be in- 
creased. Their efforts had little success at 
the time. 



4. Although the Ford Co. and U.S. government ef- 
forts did not prove successful, they did have 
some lasting effects and have stimulated 
changes which may bring about growth both in 
the rubber production and in other kinds of 
production in the basin 

a. The Ford Co. and the U.S. government began 
and encouraged further the development of 
sanitary and other health measures; as 
health conditions improve, more people will 
be willing to go into the area to settle. 

b. Ford experimented with bringing in improved 
varieties of rubber trees from the East 
Indies; although they were not resistant 

to diseases in Brazil, further experiments 
have shown that grafting with native stock ’ 
can produce a d isease-res istant as well as 
a better- producing tree. 
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42. Tell the class about the U.S. efforts to increase wild 

rubber production. Ask: Why do you think the U.S. spent 

so much money on this? Why do you think the project 
failed? 



43. Have a pupil find out how the Brazi Ilian government has 
followed up on some of the developments begun by Ford and 
suggested by U.S. workers during World War II. He should 
report on health activities and on new developments at 
rubber plantations. Discuss: How would such health ac- 

tivities affect this region? Why might some of the rub- 
ber developments bring about increased production and 
profits? Telj the class briefly about some of the qual- 
ities of Brazi Ilian rubber which leads to a small but 
steady demand. 
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See Price, The Amazinq Amazon, 
P. 228. 



Price, The Amazinq Amazon, 
PP. 23ChTW. 
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S. Sets up hypotheses . 

G. Output is affected by the quality 
as well as by the quantity of re- 
sources; quality is affected by ac- 
cess as well as by fertility, rich- 
ness, etc. 



D. The Braz 
exper ime 
ingproc 
are intr 
working 
be eas i e 
to devel 

1 . They 
and r 
make 



S . Applies prey i ous 1y- 1 earned concepts 
and generalizations to new data . 
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G. Culture may change by a process of dif- 
fusion. 
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intity of re- 
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D. The Brazi Ilian government now has an agency to 
experiment with scientific improvement of exist- 
ing' products and the development of others. They 
are introducing some crops from other countries, 
working out ways of developing forests which will 
be easier to lumber, and encouraging new settlers 
to develop some of the products. 



yarned concepts 
to new data. 



in a region de- 
iral values, per- 
technology as 
soils, and top- 



Iscoveries open up 
Iroduction or make 
Jse production and/ 
loduct ion. 

a process of dif- 
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1. They are encouraging the cutting of trees 
and replanting with one variety of tree to 
make lumbering this tree worthwh i le. 



2. They are encouraging landowners to set up pulp 
mills where trees are too mixed for profit- 
able cutting for lumber. 



3. The government has encouraged some people to 
develop a rice economy in the flood plain 
along the river; a new town of Gurupi has 
grown up there. 

4. The government brought in a Japanese expert 
who helped develop a new strain of jute plant 
which would grow well in the Amazon valley. 
Jute has now become an important crop in the 
area and factories have grown up to process 
it. 
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44. Ask: What problems did the wild rubber collector 

because of the way trees were scattered? Remind 
of the great variety of trees within any square m 
Ask: Why would this create a problem for oicd lc 

to cut trees for lumber? If such a problem could 
come, what other disadvantages would the Amazon b 
as a lumbering region? What advantages wouid it 
(Discuss problems of transportation, location as 
to markets, rapid growth of trees, etc.) Read al 
tat ions about the rapid growth of trees. 



45. Ask pupils if they know what pulp is? what plywoo 
Make sure that they understand these terms. Now , 
Why might it be easier for a man who owns trees a 
the Amazon to produce pulp and plywood than speci< 
types of lumber for the market? 

Discuss: Suppose you owned a large area of trees 

the river and had cut them all down for pulp to mi 
wood. How could you now use your land to get mon 
able lumber off of it? Quote Price on what is be 



46. Have a pupil investigate ways in which the governr 
trying to bring about greater diversification of < 
and the introduction of new crops and improved agi 
tural methods. He should report to the class. D 
possible effects upon the Basin. 
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S. Interprets symbols on maps . 

G. Man uses his environment in terms 

of his cultural values, perceptions, 
and level of technology. 



A. IS SCEPTICAL OF THE FINALITY OF 
KNOWLEDGE; CONSIDERS GENERALIZA- 
TIONS AND THEORIES AS TENTATIVE, 
ALWAYS SUBJECT TO CHANGE IN THE 
LIGHT OF NEW EVIDENCE. 
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E. Although the area around Manaus does not have 
known mineral deposits, manganese mining has 
developed on the lower Amazon. This mine is 
now the largest single producer of manganese 
in the Western Hemisphere. Oil and other min- 
eral deposits may be discovered some day in 
the Manaus area which has not been explored ful 
ly as yet. 
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hi. Remind pupils about what they have learned earl 
the Manganese mine. Have them examine maps to : 
can find any other minerals in the basin. Have 
oil maps again. Perhaps tell pupils that some 
think the basin is "floating on oil," while oth' 
tie hope for finding much oil or many minerals 
terior part of the basin. Ask: Why don't we k 

about the resources of the basin? (Or why do y 
these authors disagree?) 



A8. The film. Life in the Hot Rain Forest , is a goo< 
for the last part of the case study, because it 
good review of life in the region and the assoc 
ucts. As this film is viewed, pupils should tr 
of factors which would allow greater population 
this region. Are there any present now that woi 
pi i cable? 



kS. Read aloud conflicting quotations about the pror 
Amazon basin for future growth. Ask: What do ' 

about its future? Why? What are the chief pos; 
open ? 
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For minerals maps, see Kohn, 
and Drummond, The World To- 
day , pp. 272, 273. 



Film: Life in the Hot Rain 

Forest. 



e.g. in Hanson, New Worlds 
Emerging, chs. 6 -/; rrice. 
Amazing Amazon, pp. 266- 67 , 
2/9, 205- 6b, 296; James, 
Latin Am . . p. 551; Pan Am. 
Union, Amazon . p. 19; Kohn 
and Drummond, World Today , 
p. 259. 
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OBJECTIVES 





This unit should make progress toward teaching 
GENERALIZATIONS 

1. Things can be located at specific b. 

points on the earth's surface, usually 
designated by an abstract grid and 
described in terms of latitude and longi- 
tude. 



the 



The 
sen 
1 ev 
has 
1 im 



2. Temperature is affected by the distance 
from the equator, elevation, distance 
from warm water bodies, prevailing winds, 
and physical features which block winds 
from certain directions. 

3. Rainfall is affected by distances from 
bodies of water, wind direction, temp- 
erature, and physical features which 
block winds carrying moisture. . 

Soil in a particular place is affected 
in part by vegetation. 

5. Vegetation and what can be grown is 
affected in part by soil. 



c. Type 
penc 
cept 
upor 

d . Man 
ear t 

1) 



e. Impr 
make 
kets 
cos t 



6. Man uses his physical environment in 
terms of his cultural values, percep- 
tions, and level of technology. 



7. Certain 
more des | 
ve 1 opmen 



a. The significance of location de- 
pends upon cultural developments 
both within and outside of a re- 
gion or country. 



8. Some thi 
one plac 
cl imate , 
skills, 
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OBJECTI VES 



ould make progress toward teaching the following: 



ated at spec i f i c b . 

th's surface, usually 
abstract grid and 
;s of latitude and longi- 



The topography of a region may pre- 
sent limitations, given a specific 
level of technology; however, man 
has learned to overcome many of these 
1 imi tat ions. 



fected by the distance 
elevation, distance 
od i es , prevailing winds, 
ures which block winds 
ct i ons . 

ted by distances from 
wind direction, temp- 
ical features which 
ing moisture. 

lar place is affected 
t ion . 

at can be grown is 
by so i i . 

ical environment in 
ral values, percep- 
of technology. 

ce of location de- 
ltural developments 
d outside of a re- 

y. 



c. Types of agriculture in a region de- 
pend upon man's cultural values, per 
ceptions, and technology as well as 
upon climate, soils, and topography. 

d. Man changes the character of the 
earth. 

1) Soil in a particular place is 
affected in part by how man 
trea ts the soil. 

e. Improved transportation facilities 
make possible wider and bigger mar- 
kets as well as greater and less 
costly access to resources. 

7. Certain physical features of sites are 
more desirable than others for the de- 
velopment of a port city. 

8. - Some things can be produced better in 

one place than in another because of 
climate, resources, access, people's 
skills, etc. 
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a. A place needs cheap and rapid trans- 
portation in order to carry on much 
trade wi th other places. 

b. Factories must have some form of 
power to run machinery. 

1) Power for industry is obtained 
from a number of sources, in- 
cluding water power or steam 
and electricity produced by 
bu rn i ng coa 1 . 

Specialization of individuals, regions, 
and countries makes for interdependence. 

a. Cities are likely to grow up if they 
perform functions which are needed 
by the surrounding community or for 
a larger functional region. 

Every area on earth contains a combina- 
tion of phenomena which share the space 
of places and regions. Some of these 
phenomena are closely interrelated, 
while other merely happen to be there 
and may have no causal dependence upon 
the others. Those phenomena which are 
tied together causally result in places 
and regions of distinctive character. 

Peop^e^tend to work hardest at those 
jobs or invest their money in those 
enterprises for which they will receive 
the greatest incentives (monetary and 
non-monetary ) . 

A man's job opportunities are limited 
by his training and skills. 
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idividuals, regions, 
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12. The demand for goods is affected by the 
ability to pay as well as desire. 

SKILLS 

1. Sets up hypotheses. 

2. Draws inferences from pictures. 

3. Interprets graphs. 

4. Uses atlas index to locate places. 

5. Interprets map symbols according to map 
1 egend . 



> to grow up if they 
; which are needed 
lg commun i ty or for 
lal region. 
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6. Draws inferences from a comparison of 
different map patterns of the same place 

7. Applies previousl y- 1 earned concepts and 
generalizations to new data. 

8. Tests hypotheses against data. 

9. General izes from data. 

10. Considers alternative courses of action. 

ATTITUDES 

1 .• . Eval uates conditions on the basis of their 
effects upon individuals as human beings. 
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OBJECT IVES OUTLINE OF CONTE 

S. Uses atlas index to locate places . I. Sao Paulo, th 

South America 

G. Things can be located at specific Southeastern 

points on the earth's surface, 
usually designated by an abstract 
grid and described in terms of 
latitude and longitude. 



S . Sets up hypotheses . 

S . Tests hypotheses against data . 

G. Temperature is affected by the 
distance from the equator, ele- 
vation, distance from warm water 
bodies, prevailing winds, and 
physical features which block 
winds from certain directions. 

G. Rainfall is affected by distances 
from bodies of water, wind direc- 
tion, temperature, and physical 
features which block winds carry- 
ing moisture. 



G. The topography of a region may pre- 
sent 1 imi tations, given a specific 
level of technology; however, man 
has learned to overcome many of 
these 1 imi tat i ons . 



A. Sao Paulo 
the cliff i 
plain. 

1. The cl i 
from th< 
of 2,801 

2. Sao Pau 
is only 

B. Sao Paulo I 
its latituc 
the high e 

C. There is pi 
round the c 
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OUTLINE OF CONTENT 

I. Sao Paulo, the most rapidly growing city in 
South America, is located on the highlanas of 
Southeastern Brazil. 



A. Sao Paulo is situated a short distance west of 
the cliff which drops down to the coastal 
plain. 

1. The cliff of the Serra do Mar rises sharply 
from the plains along the coast to a height 
of 2,800 feet. 

2. Sao Paulo is inland just a short distance and 
is only slightly lower than that. 

B. Sao Paulo has a relatively cool climate despite 
its latitude. Temperatures are moderated by 
the high elevations 

C. There is plentiful rainfall in the region a- 
round the ci ty. 
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TEACHING PROCEDURES 

1. Have a pupils use an atlas index to locate Sao Pau 
a wall map of Brazil (or South America). 



2. Now have pupils examine a physical map and try to 
scribe briefly in writing what they think the phys 
features around Sao Paulo would be like, what the 
perature would be like, and what precipitation wou 
like. Let them check their hypotheses about cl imat 
cl imatic charts. 



3. Tell pupils about the sharp rise of the cliff from 
coastal plain. Show the map which shows the cliff 
both a road and railroad going. up «t. Ask: How e 
do you think it vould be to build such transportat 
Now read aloud a description Of the railroad. Wha 
vent ions were needed to overcome the handicaps of 
topography? 



\ 
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MATERIALS 



1 atlas index to locate Sao Paulo on 
(or South America). 



Wall map of Brazil or South 
America . 



line a physical map and try to de= 4 * , 
*iting what they think the physical 
Paulo would be like, what the tem- 
ke, and what precipitation would be 
:k their hypo theses about cl imate against 



[e sharp rise of the cliff from the 
the map which shows the cliff and 
Iroad going. up it. Ask: How easy 

Id be to build such transportation? 
[cription of the railroad. What in- 
to overcome the handicaps of this 
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Physical map of Brazil or S. 
America, (e.g., Whittemore, 
et.al., The U. S , , Canada , 

Latin Am . , pp. 100-101 of sec- 
tion on Lat. Am. Gartler and 
Hall, Understanding Brazil , 
ppi 4, 12.; Lindop, Unders tand - 
inq Lat. Am . , p. 385. 

For maps of Jan. and July tem- 
perature, see May, Braz i 1 , 
p. 18. For rainfall maps, see 
Gartler and Hall, p. 12. For 
rainfall chart, see Whi ttemore, 
p. 106 of section on Lat. Am. 



Lindop, Understanding Latin 
Am., pp , 40 1 (description ) , 

¥02 (map). Or see Whittemore, 
et.al., U.S., Canada, Lat. Am. , 
p . 110 o^ section on Lat. Am. 
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Interprets map symbols according 
to map legend . ~ 

Applies prey ious 1y- 1 earned concepts 
and generalizations to new data . 

Soil in a particular place is af- 
fected in part by vegetation. 



Vegetation and what can be grown 
is affected in part by soil. 



Generalizes from data . 
Sets up hypotheses . 



The significance of location de- 
pends upon cultural developments 
both within and outside of a re- 
gion or country. 

Man uses his physical environment 
in terms of his cultural values, 
perceptions, and level of technol- 
ogy. 
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accord i nq 



led concepts 
iew data. 



ice is af 
it ion. 



be grown 
soil. 



tion de- 
lopments 
of a re- 



vi ronment 
values , 
f technol- 




D. The original vegetation was largely forests, 
with some grasslands. 



F.. Much soil in the region is very good for cof- 
fee, not so good for some other crops. 



I. We look at Sao Paulo in 1883. 

A. The city had a population of about 35,000 and 
was not nearly so important as the other cities 
in the nearby area. Streets were unpaved. 



B. Sao Paulo was still just on the fringes of im- 
portant settlements in Brazil. However, sev- 
eral factors were leading to a population in- 
crease in nearby regions. 

1. . The sugar plantations of the northeastern 

region in Brazi 1 declined. 



2. Gold and some other minerals were discovered 
in small quantities near the site of Sao 
Paulo and in much larger quantities just 
slightly north of Sao Paulo. This brought 
many people further south. 
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Project a vegetation map of Brazil or South America 
What was the original vegetation like in this regio 
What effect might such vegetation have upon the soi 
in the region? 



Ask: Can we speak of rich soils or good soils, witl 

knowing what is grown? Quote James on the varying ' 
of the soils in the region for different kinds of ci 



Have pupils check the population of Sao Paulo in 181 
Compare with some town which they know. Also ask: 
did Sao Paulo compare with the Bueno is Aieres of 1 8f 
(some thirty years earlier)? What factors might exf 
the difference? 



Po i nt ,out that the city was not nearly so important 
many other towns in. the nearby area. Ask pupils to 
think of possible reasons. Then tell them about th< 
ulat ion di stribut ion at this time (or show maps of 

Have a pupil investigate the way in which the sugar 
tations and gold hunters moved into the region somev 
north of Sao Paulo. Discuss: How would this affeci 
city? 
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Brazil or South America 



James , Latin Am. , pp. 44-A5 



ration like in this region? 
station have upon the soil 



oils or good soils, without James, Lat. Am,, pp. 1+7A-76 
>te James on the varying value 
for different kinds of crops. 

ation of Sao Paulo in 1883. "Student Almanac." 
h they know. Also ask: How 

the Buenois Aieres of 1 85 0 
? What factors might explain 



not nearly so important as Webb, Braz i 1 , pp. 55-58. 
rby area. Ask pupils to 
Then tel 1 them about the pop- 
s time (or show maps of it). 

e way in which the sugar plan- 
ved into the region somewhat 
s: How would this affect the 
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S. Applies previous 1y- learned concepts 3. There v 

and generalizations to new data . coffee 

south i 

S . Sets up hypotheses . 

G. Cities are likely to grow up i f 
they perform functions which are 
needed by the surrounding commun- 
ity or for a larger functional 
region. 



S . Draws inferences from pictures . III. We 1 ook at Sa 

G. Man uses his physical environment 
in terms of his cultural values, 
perceptions, and level of technol- 
ogy. 



S. Interprets graphs . . A. The city h 

people and 

S. Generalizes from data . i n South Af 

of much dei 

* found in me 

•1. Most of 
into th< 
They ha> 
parts ol 

2. This re< 
populat 
z i 1 , bui 
and Negi 
bbod i n 
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technol - 




3. There was a growing demand for coffee, and 
coffee plantations were beginning to come 
south into the region around Sao Paulo. 



I. We look at Sao Paulo today. 



A. The city has a population of about hi million 
people and }s the most rap.idly growing city 
in South America. It is situated in a region 
of much denser rural population than can be 
found in most parts of. Brazil. 

1. Most of the people in this region have come 
into the area during the last 100 years. 
They have come from abroad and from other 
parts of Braz i 1 . 

2. This region has a more predominately white 
population than some other sections of Bra- 
zil, but there is some mixture with Indians 
and Negroes and a number of people of mixed 
bbod in neighboring areas. 
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Now tell the class about the coffee shops of England 
the way in which coffee was being discussed as a cure 
for many diseases. Why might people want to grow col 
in Brazil? Where would they first try to grow it? 
areas already being farmed or in new areas?) Tell pi 
how the coffee plantations were being pushed down ini 
the Sao Paulo region from places further north. Ask: 
might the growth of coffee plantations affect the tov 



9. Project several photographs of Sao Paulo today. Ask: 
What had happened to the size of this city? What car 
you tell about the city from these pictures? 



10. Have a pupil prepare a graph to show the growth of th 
population of Sao Paulo from 1883 until today. The p 
pil might make another graph to show the growth of po 
ulation in the state of Sao Paulo. 

Tell pupils where most of the people came from and ab 
the population composition. Compare the composition 
the population with that of other places in South Arne 
ca which pupils have studied so far. 
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^ut the coffee shops of England and 
2 e was being discussed as a cure 
■>y night people want to grow coffee 
Id they first try to grow it? (In 
armed or in new areas?) Tell pupils 
tions were being pushed down into 
from places further north. Ask: How 
offee plantations affect the town? 



graphs of Sao Paulo today. Ask: 
the size of this city? What can 
:y from these pictures? 



graph to show the growth of the 
o from 1883 until today. The pu- 
graph to show the growth of pop- 
>f Sao Paulo. 

of the people came from and about 
tion. Compare the composition of 
lat of other places in South Ameri- 
tudied so far. 
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Gray, Exploring Am. Neigh - 
bors , p. 228; Webb , Braz i 1 , 
pp. 36-37; Lindop, Understand - 
ina Lat, Am. , p. 403; Gartler 
ana Hall, Understanding Braz il , 
p. 25; Bishop, Brazil , 

p. 80; Nat 1 1 . Geog. , Sept., 
1962, pp. 313, 3 1 5-31 8> May, 
Braz i 1 , pp. 28,34,36. 

James, Lat. Am, , pp. 480-82, 
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G. Some things can be produced better 
in one place than in another be- 
cause of climate, resources, ac- 
cess, people's skills, etc. 
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B« Sao Pa 
region 
coffee 
produc 



S. Interprets graphs . 



S. Interprets map symbols according 
to map legend . 

S. Sets up- hypotheses . 

G. Types of agriculture in a region 
depend upon man's cultural values, 
perceptions, and technology as well 
as upon climate, soils, and topog- 
raphy. 

S. Tests hypotheses against data . 



S. Sets up hypotheses . 

S. Tests hypotheses against data . 
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G. People tend to work hardest at 
those jobs or invest their money 
in those enterprises for which 
they receive the greatest incen- 
tives (monetary and non-monetary ) . 



1 . The 

ces 

the 
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B; Sao Paulo is situated in a rich agricultural 
region which produces a large share of Brazil's 
coffee, as well as many other agricultural 
products . 



1. In the rural areas of the state, the rich- 
est farmlands are in the former forest re- 
gions. The chief agricultural product is 
coffee. Indeed, this state is the coffee 
center of Brazil. Coffee is the chief ex- 
port of the country. 

2. Cotton is also an important crop in this 
area. 

3. The grassland areas are used today for rais- 
ing cattle. 

4. There is some sugar cane produced in the 
region; it can be grown more cheaply here 
today than further north where it was pro- 
duced first. 



C. Sao Paulo is the largest industrial city in 
Latin America. Its industries were built from 
the profits of the coffee plantations. 

1. There are a number of industries which pro- 
cess goods produced in the region around 
the city. 
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11. Have several pupils present a symposium on the producti] 
of coffee on the fazenda. They should project photogi 
to illustrate their report. Or have all of the pupils 
read about coffee growing and 1 i f e on a fazenda. 

Project a graph showing leading exports of Brazil. Asl 
How does coffee rank among other products? 



12. Project a map showing land use in the state of Sao Pau 
Ask: What are the important products? Why do you thii 

these crops are grown there? 



Have several pupils 
check on the class 1 



use d i f f erent 
hypotheses . 



reference books to 



13. Tell pupils that Sao Paulo is the largest industrial ci 
in Latin America. Then have pupils try to figure out v 
kinds of industries might have grown up in Sao Paulo. G 
them a list against which to check. 

Ask: Where would people have gotten the money to build 

these factories? How did the people around Sao Paulo it 
their money? Why might they use it to build factories 
after the price of coffee dropped greatly? 
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ls present a symposium on the production L i ndop , Understanding Lat. Am. 



howing leading exports of Brazil. Ask: 
ank among other products? 

wing land use in the state of Sao Paulo. James, Lat . Am. , p. 476. 
>ortant products? Why do you think 
there? 

;e different reference books to 
^potheses. 



Paulo is the largest industrial city 
en have pupils try to figure out what 
ight have grown up in Sao Paulo. Give 
hich to check. 

pie have gotten the money to build 
did the people around Sao Paulo make 
ht they use it to build factories 
ffee dropped greatly? 



Fazenda, 
ir report. 

growing and 1 i f e on a fazenda. 




For graph, see Gray, p. 231. 
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s. 



Sets up hypotheses . 



D. A number 
growth of 



G. The significance of location de- 
pends upon cultural developments 
both within and outside of a 
country or region. 

G. Some things can be produced better 
in one place than in another be- 
cause of climate, resources, ac- 
cess, people's skills, etc. 

G. Cities are likely to grow up if 
they perform functions which are 
needed by the surrounding commun- 
ity or for a larger functional 
reg i on. 

G. Specialization of individuals, re- 
gions, and countries makes for in- 
terdependence. 

G. People tend to work hardest at those 
jobs or invest their money in those 
enterprises for which they receive 
the greatest incentives (monetary end 
non-monetary ). 
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2. The city has also developed many other 
kinds of industries. 



ion de- 
opments 
f a 



ed better 
her be- 
es , ac- 
c. 

up i f 
ich are 
commun- 
ional 



D. A number of factors account for this rapid 
growth of Sao Paulo. 

1. As the demand for coffee grew in Europe and 
the U.S., Brazi Ilians began to develop more 
and more coffee plantations. The best soil 
and conditions for growing coffee in Brazil 
are found in the Sao Paulo region. The city 
grew to help serve the coffee growers. 



ua 1 s , re- 
s for in- 



|st at those 
in those 
|y receive 
nonetary end 
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2»'. With the decline of coffee profits, a num- 
ber of other factors combined to produce 
industrial growth. 

a. As the price of coffee declined drastical- 
ly, the plantation owners used their 
earlier profits to build industries in 
Sao Paulo. 
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Southerri Braz i 1 , would be an appropriate sourca 
look at this time. It deals with the three 
states of the country, including Sao Paulo, anc 
the diversity of activities within the region. As 



pupils look at the film, they should ponder whether or 
not d ivers i f icat ion within region is a good thing economic 
ally. Why or why not? 



15. Ask: Why do you think the city of Sao Paulo grew so raf 

idly from 1883 until today? Let pupils set up hypothesc 
Also ask: What do you know about the demand for coffee 

today? (Use what they see adults doing and remind them 
that coffee was just beginning to be drunk widely durinc 
the 19th century.) Why would a rising demand for coffee 
affect the city of Sao Paulo as well as the countryside 
around it? 



16. Give pupils figures for the decline in the price of cof- 
fee at various points. Ask: How would this affect the 

city of Sao Paulo? If you had been a plantation owner 
and already had a good deal of money, what would you do 
with it so that you would continue to make more money? 

Now tell pupils that many of these people began to builc 
industries and businesses within Sao Paulo. Discuss: 
What if some of the people had not had a good deal of 
money? Would it have been so easy to build factories? 
Why or why not ? 
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Braz i 1 , would be an appropriate source 
It this time. It deals with the three 
the country, including Sao Paulo, and 
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G. Man changes the character of the 
earth. 

G. Soil in a particular place is af- 
fected in part by how man treats 
the soil. 



S. Sets up hypotheses . 



G. Certain physical features of sites 
are more desirable than others. for 
the development of a port city. 



S. Sets up hypotheses . 

S. Tests hypotheses against data. 



S. Applies previously- learned con- 
cepts and gener alizations to new 
cfa.ta. ~~ 

A place needs cheap and rapid trans- 
portation in order to carry on much 
trade with other places. 
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b. The city had a cooler climate and less 
disease than the cities in the low 
coastal plains. 



c. The city's location close to Santos 
provides it with an excellent port 
close by. 
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Tel 1 pupils that many coffee growers have moved to lands 
in the region which are not so good for growing the kinds 
of quality in high demand on the world market. As a re- 
sult, coffee sales are declining as compared to sales of 
some other countries. 

Ask: Why would these coffee growers move off the lands 
which had produced such high quality coffee? Tell the 
class something about what has happened to the soil and 
about the management of the plantations. 



18. Have pupils study a series of maps showing the Sao Paulo 
region. For example, project once more maps showing ele- 
vation, rainfall, temperature, forest zones and major 
coffee producing areas. Why might the city grow despite 
the decline in coffee prices? (Point out that those who 
invested in industry must have had reason to expect prof- 
its. Why?) Let pupils set up hypotheses. 



J5. Show picture of Santos. Ask: .What kind of site does it 
seem to have? Why does this site give it an advantage 
as a harbor? What would be needed besides such a site 
to bring about the growth of a large city here? 

Tell pupils that a number of people work in Santos but 
live in Sao Paulo. Why do they think this might happen? 
Have pupils examine temperatures of both to see if they 
can get any ideas to explain this situation. One pupil 
might use a reference work to check on pupils' ideas. 

Also discuss: Why would the location of Sao Paulo in re- 

lation to Santos be important for other reasons? 
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Deasey, World's Nations, 
p. 303. 



Lindop, Understanding Lat 
p. 398 ; Gartler and Hal 
Understanding Brazil , p . 
Or May, Braz i 1 , p. 37. 
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S. Sets up hypotheses. d. Tf 

of 



G. Factories must have some form of el 

power to run machinery. pi 

Se 

G. Power for industry is obtained from th 

a number of sources, including water Sa 

power or steam and electricity pro- Sa 

duced by burning coal. 




G. Improved transportation facilities e. Go 

make possible wider and bigger mar- Sa 

kets as well as greater and less wi 

costly access to resources. 

G. Every area on earth contains a com- f. Th 

bi nation of phenomena which share * wh 

the space of places and regions. ar 



Some of these phenomena are closely 
interrelated, while others merely 
happen to be there and may have no 
causal dependence upon the others. 

Those phenomena which are tied to- 
gether causally result in places 
and regions of distinctive character. 

S. Draws inferenc es from a comparison of 

different map patterns of the 'same place . 

S. Sets up hypotheses . 
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d. The city developed a plentiful supply 
of electricity. Sao Paulo gets its 
some form of electricity from a hydroelectric 

ry. plant at the base of the cliff of the 

Serra do Mor. The water plunges over 
s obtained from the cliff, and then is sent back to 

including water Sao Paulo as well as to the harbor of 

lectricity pro- Santos. 

1 . 



ion faci 1 i t: ? es 
and bigger mar 
ter and less 
ources . 



e. Good transportation lines connect 
Sao Paulo with the hinterland and 
with the port of Santos. 



contains a com- 
a which share 
and regions, 
ena are closely 
others merely 
nd may have no 
on the others, 
h are tied to- 
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nctive character. 



a comp a rison of 
s of the same place . 



f. The city is located in a spot in 

which a number of other factors which 
are conducive to manufacturing devel- 
opment combine with easy access to 
raw materials needed for industrialize 
t ion. 
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20. Discuss: What is needed in order to run machines in fac 

tories? How might electricity be produced in the Sao 
Paulo area? (Let pupils consider what they know about 
the area in order to set up hypotheses.) 

Read aloud a description of the way in which elec- 
tricity is made in the Sao Paulo area. Project a map 
to show the area. Now discuss the advantages which 
Sao Paulo has over some other Brazillian cities be- 
cause of this electricity. Compare with the lack of 
hydroelectric power in Buenos Aires. 



21. Project a map showing railroads, highways, and air- 
lines into Sao Paulo. How good does transportation 
into Sao Paulo seem to be? Why is this network impor 
tant for the city? 



22. Now project a series of Deasey's maps on different fac 
tors which create human potential for manufacturing 
in this area. Discuss the first factor which Deasey 
and his co-authors call "human activity stimulated by 
climate." Ask: What do you think the authors mean 

by this? Do you think that climate might be a factor? 
Why or why not? Also discuss the other factors. (Why 
was each included? Do you think it an important fac- 
tor?) 

Have several pupils prepare an overlay set of maps 
of these factors. Then have them use a grease pencil 
to draw in an outline where the four factors shown in 
these maps are found in the same place. Let them also 
draw a boundary around those places where at least one 
of the factors is found. Now let them make a map such 
as that found in Deasey's map of human potential for 
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that cl imate might be a factor? 
discuss the other factors. (Why 
you think it an important fac- 



jpare an overlay set of maps 
have them use a grease pencil 
\/here the four factors shown in 
A the same place. Let them also 
■ those places where at least one 
B. Now let them make a map such 
w's map of human potential fo.r 



Deasey, et. al . , World 's 
Nations, p. 308. 
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S . Tests hypotheses against data. 



S. Sets up hypotheses. E. An urban pop 

several fact 
pi ex social 



S . Generalizes from data. 




1 . South Ame 
populatioi 
growth in 

a. By 1971 
Amer i a 
city. 



E, An urban population explosion can stem from 
several factors, and may result in com- 
plex social problems. 



1. South America exhibits a rapid urban 
population growth contrasted with low 
growth in rural areas. 

a. By 1975 over half the people in South 
America will be living in a town or 
city. 
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manufacturing. They should locate Sao Paulo and Rio de 
Janiero on the map. Which seems to be best situated for 
the growth of manufacturing? Why? 



23. Now project an overlay of maps such as those in Deasey 
showing major mining areas, major potential waterpower 
sites, major fiber and hide areas, and major lumbering 
areas. Discuss each as a factor which might make manu- 
facturing easier, given the other human factors discussed 
earl ier. 

Let pupils use a grease pencil to draw in area where 
the largest number of these raw material factors are 
superimposed on the overlay. Have them locate Sao Paulo 
and Rio de Janiero. Ask: Where are they located in 

relationship to this area of potential? Considering all 
of these factors shown on all of these maps, which city 
do you think would become more important as an industrial 
center? Why? 

Now have a pupil check. in a textbook to find out which 
of the two cities is more important industrially. 



24. Tell the pupils that Sao Paulo provides just one example 
ofproblems facing Latin America today--the problems 
arising from rapid growth of cities. Let pupils try to 
figure out what some of these problems might be. 



25. Compare population percentages of 

in the Un i ted States and South America, 
urban population growth in South America 
problem? Note that the United States is 
populated in urban regions than is South 
the United States does not have the same 



urban-rural ratios 
Why is rapid 
cons idered a 
more heavily 
America and yet 
problems. Why? 
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Which seems to be best situated for 
cturing? Why? 



ay of maps such as those in Deasey 
areas, major potential waterpower 
nd hide areas, and major lumbering 
as a facto.r which might make manu- 
ven the other human factors discussed 

ase pencil to draw in area where 
f these raw material factors are 
overlay. Have them locate Sao Paulo 
Ask: Where are they located in 

area of potential? Considering all 
wn on all of these maps, which city 
ecome more important as an industrial 



Ick in a textbook to find out which 
more important industrially. 



Sao Paulo provides just one example 
it in America today-- the problems 
Irowth of cities. Let pupils try to 
of these problems might be. 



ircentages of urban- 
and South America, 
fth in South America 
|the United States is 
igions than is South 
:s not have the same 



rural ratios 
Why is rapid 
cons idered a 
more heav i 1 y 
America and yet 
problems. Why? 
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Deasey, et. al., The World's 
Nat i ons , p. 309. 
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b. Of 
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2. There 
concer 

a. Mos 
50 
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b. So- 
hav< 

1.) I 

2) i 



S. Sets up hypotheses. 3. Basic 

in c i t 

S. Tests hypotheses against data . Paulis 

center 

. nent 1 y 

a. Man 
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tur 
onl 
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b. Tho 
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b. Of these, one of four will be major 
cities. 

2. There is general agreement on the factors 
concerning this growth. 

a. Most migrants, who account for *t0- 
50 percent of city growth, are small 
town or rural non-farm workers. 

b. So-called "push" and "pull" factors 
have been identified. 

1.) Most come because of the "push" 

factors in the countryside: poverty 
and limited opportunity. 

2) Others come as the result of the 
"pull" factors in the city: better 

educational, health, and enter- 
tainment facilities. 

3. Basic cultural differences are apparent 
in city life as well as in. rural. Most 

st data . Pauli stas are newcomers from other urban 

centers who have come to settle perma- 
nently. 

a. Many, however, come only to work long 
enough to earn a sum of money and re- 
turn to their homes. They may stay 
only a year or so at a time, and many 
return three or four times. 

b. Those who come from rural areas find 
the adjustment to city life a diffi- 
cu 1 t one to make. 
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26. Since this case study is concerned with the problems o 
urban growth and industrialization, an introductory dh 
sion should be held to bring out reasons why people wot 
move to the cities. What are some reasons for this mo‘ 
ment? Assign several of Brazil's major cities to grouj 
as a research topic. Include Sao Paulo, and have repoi 
by the groups in order to compare the growth and impor 
tance of each to that of Sao Paulo. A discussion on tl 
peripheral location of Brazil's major cities should le< 
to the concept that they are in general "tied to the s< 
and find outlets for their goods in other countries of 
the world instead of within the "empty interior". Hav« 
pupils read an account of the building of Brasillia, B( 
new capital. Review the rationale behind this move, i« 
the hope of developing and populating the empty interic 
Ask: How has the construction of Brasilia actually adc 

to the already rapid growth of urban population in the 
coastal regions? 



27. Discuss: Why might it be difficult for people who have 

worked on plantations such as you have studied or who 
have worked in the forests to come to live in the city 
Set up a series of hypothetical examples to illustrate 
the problems. 



. < 
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dy is concerned with the problems of Textbooks and other reference 
dust r i a 1 izat i on , an introductory discus- works. 



to bring out reasons why people would 
What are some reason. - for this move- 
al of Brazil's major cities to groups 
include Sao Paulo, and have reports 
der to compare the growth and impor- 
at of Sao Paulo. A discussion on the 
of Brazil's major cities should lead 
they are in general "H«d to the sea" 
r their goods In other countries of 
f within the "empty interior". Have 
unt of the building of Brssillia, Brazil's 
w the rationale behind this move, ie. , 
ing and populating the empty interior, 
onstruction of Brasilia actually added 
growth of urban population in the 



For pictures and descriptions 
of Bras ill ia, see May, 

Braz i 1 , pp. 42-47. 

Bishop, Brazil, pp. 59-67.. 



it be difficult for people who have 
ns such as you have studied or who 
forests to come to live in the city? 
hypothetical examples to illustrate 
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A. EVALUATES CONDITIONS ON THE BASIS 
OF THEIR EFFECTS UPON INDIVIDUALS 
AS HUMAN BEINGS. 



G. A man's job opportunities are limited 
by his training and skills. 



S . Sets up hypotheses . 
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1) After working as a family, it is 
difficult to work for someone else. 

) Relationships with co-workers and 
managers are very impersonal. 

3) Housing is a definite problem. 



Instability in urban structure is a re- 
flection of basic rural instability. 

a. Because of poverty and limited op- 
portunity, many people come to the 
cities. 

1) Yet, these people are not really 
equipped for good jobs in the city. 

2) Hence, they remain in poor jobs on 
a temporary basis. 

b. At the same time, little is being done 
to improve the rural agricultural 

s i tuat i on. 

1) Thus, production is low, poverty 
and dissatisfaction are high. 

2) Moreover, the rural people do not 
have the degree of wealth to 
qualify as a market for the goods 
of the cities. 
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28. Have a pupil investigate and report on some of the’slums 
and housing problems in some of Brazil's large cities. 
Discuss: Why do such problems develop? 



29. Discuss: What kinds of jobs could an average city im- 

migrant get, given his rural background and limited 
formal education? A quick look at the employment sec- 
tion of any city newspaper can give a valid comparison 
in terms of requirements for industrial jobs. 



30. Have pupils or a pupil again read an account of life 
on a large estate. Point out the percentage of land 
held in these large landed estates. Ask: What agri- 

cultural problems could this situation produce? |-| ow 

could low farm incomes affect the market for city-made 
goods ? 
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G. The demand for goods is affected 
by the ability to pay as well as 
des i re. 



S. Considers alternative courses of 
action. 



O 
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31. Show the film, Braz i 1 . This film will show the contrasts Film: Braz i 1 f 
in ways of living in the country. When viewing, have 
students consider this quest ion- -Why is it necessary for 
the industries of Sao Paulo to seek markets for most manu- 
factured goods in foreign countries? 



32. Have groups of pupils assume the roles of economic devel- 
opment teams: agricultural, educational, industrial, 

natural resources, etc., and prepare reports on how they 
plan to better the situation in their areas of interest. 



MGHT. 



O 
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Grade Five 
Unit: Latin America 

a Sub Unit - Chile 



RESOURCE UNIT 




These materials were developed by the Project Social Studies 

Curriculum Center of the University of Minnesota under a spe- 
cial grant from the U.S. Office of Education. (Project HS-045). 
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OBJECTIVES 



This unit should make progress toward developing the foil 



GENERALIZATIONS 

1. Site relates a phenomena to the de- 
tailed physical setting of the area it 
occupies . 

2. Temperature is affected by the dis- 
tance from the equator, elevation, 
distance from warm water bodies, 
ocean currents, prevailing winds, and 
physical features which block winds 
from certain directions. 

3. Rainfall is affected by distances from 
bodies of warm water, ocean currents, 
wind direction, temperature, and physi 
cal features which block winds carry- 
ing moisture. 

a. Winds which cross cold water cur- 
rents are cooled and will pick up 
moisture rather than dropping it 
as they cross land areas which are 
warmer than the water. 



4. Man uses his physical environment in 
terms of his cultural values, percep- 
tions, and level of technology. 



b. Cl imate may 
man's activi 
level of tec 
learned to c 
earlier 1 im i 

c. Pol itical bo 
and frequent 
natural phys 

d. A number of 
face feature 
access ib i 1 i t 
settlement p 

5. Some things can 
place than in an 
resources, trans 
to resources , ac 
skills, etc . 

6. A region is an a 
geneous features 
highly homogeneo 
tional zones whe 
between differen 



a. The significance of location de- 
pends upon cultural developments 
within and outside of a country 
or region. 



7. The world is a c 
dent countries. 
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OBJECTIVES 

lould make progress toward developing the following: 



>mena to the de- 
ing of the area i t 



:ted by the dis- 
:or, elevation, 

/ater bodies, 

/ail i ng winds , and 
ich block winds 
ons. 

by distances from 
ocean currents, 
|>erature, and physi- 
'lock winds carry- 



is cold water cur- 
and will pick up 
than dropping it 
bnd areas which are 
Iwater . 

il environment in 
il values, pei»cep- 
technology. 

of location de- 
iral developments 
|de of a country 



6 . 



7 . 



b. Climate may set up limitations on 
man's activities given a specific 
level of technology, but man has 
learned to overcome many of the 
earl ier 1 im i tat ions . 

c. Political boundaries are man-made 
and frequently do not follow any 
natural physical boundaries. 

d. A number of factors -- climate, sur- 
face features, natural resources, 
accessibility, and history -- affect 
settlement patterns. 

Some things can be produced better in one 
place than in another because of climate, 
resources, transportation routes, access 
to resources, access to markets, people's 
ski 1 Is, etc. 

A region is an area of one or more homo- 
geneous features. The core area is 
highly homogeneous, but there are transi- 
tional zones where boundaries are drawn 
between different regions. 

The world is a community of interdepen- 
dent countries. 
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8 . 



9. 



10 . 

11 . 



12 . 



Specialization of countries makes for 
interdependence. 

Diversification of production makes 
a company of a region less dependent 
upon price fluctuations for one pro- 
duct or upon the supply of specific 
resources . 

Machinery and power make possible 
greater production per person and 
lower cos t per unit. 

The organizational structure of the 
total economy or of any large section 
of it (such as agriculture) affects 
efficiency of production and output. 

The power to al locate resources is im 
portant to the power to control what 
and how much will be produced. 



6. 


Draws 
d i f f er( 
area. 


7. 


Develof 

partici 


o 
u * 


Gains i 




a . Dr? 


9. 


1 nterpr 


10. 


Grins i 


1 1 . 


App 1 i es 
genera 1 


12. 


Tests L 


13. 


Genera 1 



SKILLS 

1. Sets up hypotheses. 

2. Uses atlas index to locate places. 

3. Compares distances. 

A. Compares areas. 

5. Interprets map symbols. 
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Draws inferences from a comparison of 
different map patterns of the same 
area. 

Develops a system of regions to fit a 
particular purpose. 

Gains information by studying pictures. 

a. Draws inferences from pictures. 

Interprets pie (circle) graphs. 

Grins information by studying films. 

Applies prev ious 1 y- learned concepts and 
generalizations to new data. 

Tests hypotheses against data. 

Generalizes from data. 
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OBJECT I VES OUTLINE OF CONI 

S. I nterprets map symbols . I. Chile is a 1 

coast of Sot 

A. It is di 
coastal 
valleys i 



S. C ompa res d ? s tances . B. Chile has 

does the 
area. 



S. Compares areas. 



6. A region is an area of one or more C. Chile is 
homogeneous features. The core area gions. 

is highly homogeneous, but thereare 
transitional zones where boundaries 
are drawn between different regions. 

S. Develops a system of regions to fit 
a particular purpose . 

S. Draws inferences from a comp arison 
oT~ d i f f ererTt" map patteTysoT the same 
area . 

S. Sets up hypotheses . 

S. Tests hypotheses against data . 
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OUTLINE OF CONTENT 

I. Chile is a long, narrow country on the western 
coast of South America, 

A. It is divided into high mountains on the east, 
coastal highlands and mountains on the west, and 
valleys inbetween. 



B. Chile has a larger north-south distance than 
does the U.S., although it covers a much smaller 
area. 



>ne or more 
The core area 
>ut there are 
e boundaries 
rent regions. 

qions to fit 



comparison 
lis* of the same 



Lt data, 
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C. Chile is usually divided into three major re 
gions. 
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TEACHING PROCEDURES 

1. Have pupils examine a phyg'c ial - rel ief map of Chile. \ hat 
do they notice about the physical relief? How does it 
change from north tp the south? 



2. Have a pupil use a string to measure the north-south dis 
tance on a globe and then to measure off a similar dis- 
tance in North America. Or have pupils count the number 
of degrees of latitude in Chile and compare it with the 
number in the U.S. or North America. 



3. Have pupils guess at the area of Chile as compared with 
some of the states in the U.S. Then have a pupil look'.: 
up areas and make a bar graph to compare them. 

Tell pupils that most geographers speak of three major 
regions in Chile. How would pupils regionalize or di- 
vide up the country on the basis of physical relief a- 
1 one ? 

Now show pupils a map of the three main regions usually 
designated by geographers. Ask: Why do you think the 

regions are not based upon physical relief? 

Show photos illustrating the three different regions 
without telling pupils the location for them.. Now ask: 
What differences do you see between these three regions? 
Where do you think they might be found on the map? 

Have ptTjp : 1s examine a physical map, a map of currents, 
and a map of prevailing winds. They should try to set 
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MATERIALS 



racial -rel ief map of Chile. \ hat 
s physical relief? How does it 
south? 



Phys ical -rel ief map of Chile 
or South America. (e.g. Bor 
chert and McGuigan, Geoq. of 
The New Worl d , pp. 402-403. ) 



3 to measure the north-south dis- Globe and string, 
i to measure off a similar dis- 
Or have pupils count the number 
i Chile and compare it with the 
*th America. 



area of Chile as compared with World Almanac , 
s U.S. Then have a pupil looko 
iraph to compare them. 



>graphers speak of three major 
>u1d pupils regionalize or di- 
le basis of physical relief a- 



the three main regions usually 
. Ask: Why do you think the 

n phys ical relief? 



the three different regions 
e location for them. Now ask: 
ee between these three regions? 
light be found on the map? 



I s ical 
inds. 



map, a map of currents, 
They should try to set 
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Physical relief map of Chile 
or South America. For pictures 
see, Chi le in Pictures . pp. 6, 
8-11, 13; Lindop, Understanding 
Lat. Am ., pp. 290, 292-293, 299, 
306-310; Whittemore, et.al,, 
U.S.. Canada. Lat. Am. . Pt. il, 
pp. 50, 54, 58, 59. For maps of 
ocean currents and prevailing 
winds, see Goode*s World Atlas , 
and James, Lat. Am. . p. 43, For 
Jan. and July temperature maps, 
see James, pp. 30-31. For rain- 
fall map, see James, p, 40. For 
a moisture map, see Borchert 
and McGuigan, Geoq. of the New 
World, p. 409. For vegetat i on 
map> see James, p. 239. 
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G. Temperature is affected by the dis- 
tance from the equator, elevation, 
distance from warm water bodies, 
ocean currents, prevailing winds, 
and physical features which block 
winds from certain directions. 



S. Sets up hypotheses . 
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S. Tests hypotheses against data . 



S. Tests hypotheses against data . 



G. Site relates a phenomena to the de- 
tailed physical setting of the area 
it occupies. 



G. Temperature Is affected by the dis- 
tance from the equator, elevation, 
distance from warn water bodies, 
ocean currents, prevailing winds, 
and physical features which block 
winds from certain directions. 



G« Rainfall :s affected by distances 
from bodies of warm water, ocean 
currents, wind direction, tempera- 
ture, and physical features which 
block winds carrying moisture. 
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1. The centra] region is a region of fertile 
valleys which are divided into many small 
units by the physical relief. 

a. About one third to a half of the width of 
this region is taken up by the Andes to 
the east, another third by the western 
highlands which dip down sharply into the 
sea at most places, and the rest by the 
Central Valley which is really made up of 
many valleys separated by high spurs. 

b. The central region has cool, dry summers 
and mild wet winters. There is some var- 
iation in both temperature and precipita- 
tion as one moves from the drier and warmer 
northern end to the wetter and cooler 
southern end of Middle Chile. 
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up hypotheses about where the places shown in the pic- 
tures were taken and so about the temperature, rainfall 
and vegetation of each region. Let them check against 
maps showing these rainfall, temperature, and vegetation 
patterns. Don't tell the class where photos were taken 
until after activity no. 5. 



5. Put large maps of different patterns on the bulletin 
board or project them again. Ask each pupil to write 
a brief description of what he thinks the central re- 
gion, northern region, and southern regions would be 
like. What would be the characteristics of each? 



6. Prepare a picture display grouped according to the major 
regions of Chile to illustrate the great diversity of phy- 
sical and cultural characteristics within this country. 



7. Now discuss pupils' hypotheses about the central region. 
Read aloud a description so that they can check their 
ideas against those of geographers. Use photos to help 
pupils visualize the region. Ask: How can you explain 

the temperature and rainfall pattern in this region? 
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See above. 



Lindop, Understanding Lat. Am. , 
pp . 291 -92, 296; Gray, £xplor~ 
inq Am. Neighbors , pp. 1 77- 1 78. 
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S. Draws inferences from pictures. 



G. Rainfall is affected by distances 
from bodies of warm water, ocean 
currents, wind d i recti on , tempera- 
ture, and physical features which 
block winds carrying moisture. 

G. Temperature is affected by the dis- 
tance from the equator, elevation, 
distance from warm water bodies, 
ocean currents, prevailing winds, 
and physical features which block 
winds from certain directions. 



2. The no 
Atacam 

i 

a . i 
ej.s 
eve 
s i n: 
gen 
coa: 
ab 1 ' 
lon< 



G. Rainfall is affected by distances 
from bodies of warm water, ocean 
currents, wind direction, temper- 
ature, and physical features which 
block winds carrying moisture. 

G. Winds which cross cold water cur- 
rents are cooled and will pick up 
moisture rather than dropping it 
as they cross land areas which are 
warmer than the water. 



b. Ini 
con 
a r 
sou 
dowi 
tan< 
wati 
but 
a loi 

c. The 
ert 



S. Sets up hypotheses . 



d. Thi: 
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2. The northern region is dominated by the 
Atacama desert. 

a. i . region, too, has high mountains to the 
ecst and highlands along the coast. How- 
ever, the central area consists of dry ba- 
sins within a plateau region which slopes 
gently from the Andes to the Western 
coastal region. These basins were prob- 
ably lakes at one time but they dried up 
long ago. 



ted by distances 
rm water, ocean 
rect ion, temper- 
al features which 
ing moisture. 



cold water cur- 
and will pick up 
an dropping it 
areas which are 
ter. 
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b. 



c. 



d. 



In some places no rain has ever been re- 
corded; however* some oases are found along 
a river which crosses the desert to the 
south and along some water sources coming 
down and entering the desert a short dis- 
tance from the mountains to the east. The 
water tends to seep down below the surface 
but can be obtained by wells. Several places 
along the coast can use wells too. 

The coastal and central parts of the des- 
ert have no vegetation at all. 



This region has rich mineral resources. 



v... 
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8. Project a photo of some of the farm land in the Central L 

Valley region. What do pupils notice about the color of Ar 

the soil? Does this tell them anything about its fer- 
tility? Why or why not? (Review what pupils have 
learned earlier as they studied the U.S.) 



9. Have pupils locate the Atacame desert on the map, Dis- Wc 

cuss their hypotheses about what this region would be Ch 

like. e t 

Pt 

st 



10. Read aloud descriptions of the Atacama Desert. Ask: Why Li 

would this region be so dry when it is close to the Pa- Aga 

cific? Have a pupil read to find out. He should report 
to the class, using a map to illustrate his findings. 



Project several photographs showing the Atacama Desert. Lii 
For example show a picture of the desert with the Loa an< 
running through it. Read aloud a description of the Jpl 
town of Copiapo and how it gets its water. f m 



1 1 . At this point do not discuss thoroughly or have pupils 

study the minerals of the desert region. Rather ask: Why 

do you think anybody would want to live here? Let pupils 
set up hypotheses to check later. 
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Lindop, Understanding Latin 
Amejrica, p. 292. 



j of the farm land in the Central 
:> pupils notice about the color of 
el 1 them anything about its fer- 
:? (Review what pupils have 
> stud ied the U.S. ) 



Atacame desert on the map. Dis- Wall map of South America or 

about what this region would be Chile, Or see Whittemore, 

et.al., U.S,, Canada, Lat, Am, , 
Pt. II, p. 52; Lindop, Under- 
standing Lat, Am . , p . iSV. 
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Lindop, Understanding Lat . 
Am., , p, 293. 



Lindop, p. 293; Pendle, Land 
and People of Chile , ff. p. 329 
(photo )> pp. 46-47; James, Lat . 
Am. , p. 255. 
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S. Draws Inferences from pictures . 3. Southern Cl 

S. Tests hypotheses against data . a. The reg 

heavy fc 
grass at 

b. The same 
the cent 
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Andes dc 
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west coa 
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G. Rainfall is affected by distances 
from bodies of warm water, ocean 
currents, wind direction, temper- 
ature, and physical features which 
block winds carrying moisture. 



G. Temperature is affected by the dis- c. 

tance from the equator, elevation, 
distance from warm water bodies, 
ocean currents, prevailing winds, 
and physical features which block 
winds from certain directions. 



S . Gains information by studying pic - 
tures. 



G. A region is an area of one or more 
homogeneous features. The core area 
is highly homogeneous, but there are 
transitional zones where boundaries 
are drawn between different regions. 
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. Southern Chile is a forested highland area. 

a. The region was originally covered by 
heavy forests, although there are some 
grass areas in the drier parts. 

b. The same general physical features of 
the central part of Chile are continued 
south into this region; although the 
Andes do not rise so high, and toward 
the southern end the land becomes almost 
one mountainous area. 



c. The climate is much like that of the north 
west coast of the United States, with cool 
wet summers and cool, wet winters. 
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12. Project pictures showing the lake district and some of 
the 'forests of Southern Chile. What physical features 
do they not i ce? 

Discuss the pupil's descriptions of what they thought 
Southern Ch i 1 e would be like. 



13. Have pupils compare temperatures and the rainfall pattern 
for Chile and the west coast of the United States. Let 
them place the southern tip of Chile at the top of the 
bulletin board parallel with the Pacific coast region in 
this country.' (Since Chile is longer from north to south, 
place it in the appropriate place in terms of distance 
from the equator.) Ask: What do pupils notice about the 

climate of the areas which are an equal distance from the 
equator? 



14. The film on Chi 1 e would be an ap- 

propriate summary activity because it presents’^ brief 
description of all the "faces" of the country. 
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ern Chile. What physical features Am. , pp. _ ^90, 307. 
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G. Man uses his physical environment il. We look at 
in terms of his cultural values, and settlem 

perceptions, and level of technol- pied the re 
ogy. eral groups 

ern group a 
the land. 



A. The Arau 
had a se 
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of I nca 

1. Those 
close 
ch i ef 
They 
deser’ 

2, Those 
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B. The Arau 
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G. 



S. 



Man uses his physical environment III. 
ir. terms of his cultural values, 
percept ions , and level of technol- 
ogy. 

Sets up hypotheses. 



We look at 

A . As rn i ght 

of popul 
doroi nate 
estates . 



S. Tests hypotheses against data . 



The S 
even 
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II. We look at Chile prior to the Spanish explorations 
and settlements when the Araucanian Indians occu- 
pied the region. They were separated into two gen- 
eral groups both by the Inca conquest of the north- 
ern group and by the way in which they lived off 
the land. 

A. The Araucanians of central and northern Chile 
had a settled agr icu 1 ture , supported by irriga- 
tion. They had been brought under control by 
the Incas but were far enough from the center 
of Inca culture to remain fairly independent. 

1. Those in the northern third of Chile remained 
close to water sources in oases and along the 
chief river. They were agriculturalists. 

They did not use the mineral resources of the 
desert region. 

2. Those in central Chile spread out through the 
valley and developed irrigation ditches where 
they were needed. 

B. The Araucanians of southern Chile lived in the 
forests and were hunters and fishers. They 
were fierce warriors who held off Spanish con- 
quest for over two hundred years. 

III. We look at Chile in 1870. 

A. As might be imagined, the heaviest settlement 

of population was in Central Chile, which was 
dominated by agriculture carried on in large 

estates. 

1. The Spanish had settled in this region first, 
even though they found no minerals here. They 
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15. Assign a group to report on the Araucanian Indian cui- 
ture in Chile. They should compare the culture of this 
group and others studied earlier in the course. Pupils 
should also note differences between those who lived in 
Southern forests and those who lived to the North. 



16. Tell pupils that they are now going to look at Chile in 
1 870 . Review with them what they learned about the com- 
ing of the Spanish. Ask: Why might the Spanish wish 

to go to Chile once they decided it did not have much by 
way of minerals? Where would you expect most of the 
Spanish to settle? Why? Tell pupils when Chile got its 
independence. Ask: What would you expect, the popula- 

tion pattern to look like by 1870? 
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rt on the Araucanian Indian cuf- Iran. Am. Union, The Araucan - 
hould compare the culture of this ians . For teachers use, see 

ed earlier in the course. Pupils James, Lat. Am . , pp. 237, 240, 

fences between those who lived in 265. 
hose who 1 ived to the North. 
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For teacher use, see James, 
Lat. Am., pp. 240-41 . 
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G. A number of factors -- climate, 
surface features, natural re- 
sources, accessibility, and his- 
tory -- affect settlement patterns. 
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G. Climate may set up limitations on B. The northern area 

man's activities given a specific ulated, but it wa 

level of technology, but man has t rates and copper 

learned to overcome many of the 
earlier limitations* 
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divided up land into huge estates knownas 
haciendas, which were worked by the Indians. 

a. They grew feed crops in the central valley 
upon land irrigated from the melting snow 
of the Andes . 

b. The landowners were interested primarily 
in herding. The cattle grazed in the 
high mountain pastures during the summer 
and were driven down into the valleys dur- 
ing the winter and fed on the crops grown 
there. 

c. Only;. about one tenth of the land in the 
central valley was used to grow food; the 
chief crop was wheat. Even the Indians 
came to rely more heavily upon bread made 
from wheat than from maize. 

d. Some vineyards were also established on 
almost every hacienda; they were also 
the major crops in several sections. 

2. The Spanish settlers had mixed with the In- 
dians, so that most of the people in this 
central region were of mixed Spanish and 
Indian blood (mestizos), with the Spanish 
strains somewhat the stronger. However, the 
social division was between landowners and 
workers rather than between races. Even the 
large landowners had much mixed ancenstry. 



B. The northern area of Chile was not heavily pop- 
ulated, but it was being mined heavily for ni- 
trates and copper. 

1. Some Indian settlements remained close to 
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Have pupils read a brief description of central Chile in 
1870. Afterwards discuss: Did yoir reading support or 

contradict your guesses about the population distribution? 
How did land use in tlie Central Valley compare with that 
in the Buenos Aires area which you have studied? What 
effect do you think this mixing of white and Indian people 
would have upon the way in which the people lived? 



17. Tell pupils that some Indian groups continued to live in 
the desert in much the same way as they had in the past, 
close to water sources. Ask: Would you expect many 

whit? men to have come Into this desert region. Why or 
why not? 
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See Lindop, Understanding Lai 
Am. . p. 294. 
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G. Political boundaries are man-made 
and frequently do not follow any 
natural physical boundaries. 



G. Man uses his physical environment 
in terms of his cultural values, 
perceptions, and level of technol- 
ogy. 
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sources of water. 



» 
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2. During this period, much of this northern 
region was owned by Bolivia, although Chil- 
ean companies operated the nitrate mines. 
Finally, Chile went to war with Bolivia and 
Peru which joined Bolivia. Chile won the 
long northern section of the desert region. 



3. The first resource to be exploited was 

ni trates . 

a. N-i trates were found to be useful first 
as fertilizers. At this time there was 
no competing source of such nitrates. 
Some 50,000 tons of it were shipped out 
of the country each year during the late 
1850's. 

b. Then it was discovered that the nitrates 
could be used in high explosives and the 
demand for Chilean nitrates increased 
after 1860. 

c. It was very difficult to care for the 
workers needed in the nitrate industry. 
Food supplies had to be brought in. Even 
water had to be piped in or brought by 
tnnk cars. 
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Tel 1 pupils that three countries once even fought over 
this desert. Have pupils set up hypotheses as to possi- 
ble reasons. They should check later as they continue 
t-his section of the unit. 



18. Hove o pupil read and give a report on the causes of the 
war and its results. Pupils should examine a map to note 
the old and new boundaries of Chile. 



19. Have several pupils role-play a discussion between two 
western mine owners who are discussing the demand for ni- 
trates for different purposes, mining techniques, land 
transportation which they are using, and the problems 
of feeding and providing water for the workers. Let them 
do some speculating about the prospects for profits in 
the future, given the fact that this area was the only 
known area in the world which produced such n i tret;*.' . 
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reo countries once even fought over 
pupils set up hypotheses as to possi- 
should check later as they continue 
unit. 



nd give a report on the causes of the Gray, Exploring Am. Neighbors . 

. Pupils should examine a map to note p. 175; For map, see Lindop, 
ndaries of Chile. Understanding Lat, Am ., p. 294. 



role-play a discussion between two Pendle, The Land and People 
who are discussing the demand for ni- of Chi le , pp. 51-52. 
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Man uses his physical environment 
in terms of his cultural values, 
perceptions, and level of .technol- 
ogy. 



4. Silver was shipped out from several ports. 
It was found difficult to feed all of the 
miners from the food which could be grown 
i n the oas i s areas , 



5. Copper mining had just begun to be of 
importance in the desert in 1850. 



D. There was just beginning to be some European 
settlement in Southern Chile. 

1. The Araucanians had modified their way of 
life and had adopted some Spanish customs 
from the North and become more sedentary. 
However, thpy had adopted shifting ag- 
riculture rather than more perman nt ag- 
ricultural communities. 

2. Some warfare still took place with white 
settlements which had begun along the 
coas t . 
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20, Tell pupils that silver was discovered on the desert be- Se 

fore 1832, Read aloud James' description of the effects p. 

of this discovery on the Copiapo area and production of 
silver in this part of the 19th century as compared to 
production of copper, Oiscuss: Why would it have been 

more difficult at that time to provide food and water 
for all of the people who wanted to live on the desert 
than it would be today? 



21, Use a map to show pupils the location of some of the cop- Lii 
per deposits. Ask: What ports 'would be the likely Am< 

choices to which to transport the copper for shipping 5>e< 

abroad? Would such cities be likely to set up their own p. 
smelting plants to process the copper? Why or why not? 

Tell pupils the period in which copper began to be im- 
portant. Perhaps give them figures for production in this 
period so that pupils can compare the importance of cop- 
per production with that of silver and nitrate produc- 
tion. 



22. Have pupils read a brief description of Southern Chile Lir 
in 1870. Discuss: How would you compare this region Arm 

with the others in terms of the amount of change which 
had taken place since the Spanish- arrived in Chile? Can 
you think of any possible explanations? 
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Lindop, Understanding Latin 
America , p„ 294. 

See also James, Latin America, 
p. 258. 
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S. Generalizes from data. 



S . Generalizes from data. 



S. Sets up hypotheses . 

S . Tests hypotheses against data. 
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3. Beginning in 1850 some Europeans began 
to mcv e into the Southern region. 

a. German immigrants began to come to 
coastal areas, but they had stopped 
coming by I860. They cleared forests, 
built roads, and established agricul- 
tural communities. 

b. Settlers of Spanish descent in this 
region remained very few. 

IV. We look at Chile today. 

A. About 65 per cent of the people are of mixed 
Indian and Spanish blood, with the Spanish 
heredity a little more pronounced. The re- 
mainder of the population is made up of 30 
per cent of those of pure Spanish descent and 
5 per cent of those of pure Indian descent. 

B. The most intensively-developed part of Chile 
is still the "Central Valley" of middle Chile. 

1. Today the land is still held mainly in 
large estates used for grazing and vine- 
yards . 



2. This central region is also the site of most 
of the major cities. 

a. It is to these cities that most of the 
people are rushing. 

b. The result is much the same as it is in 
Sao Paulo: overcrowding and tenuous ecc- - 
nomic opportunities. 

303 



23c Put figures on the board for the present racial composi- See 
tion of the population of Chile. Ask: How does the 

population of Chile compare with that of Argentina? 

Peru? the Brazil basin area? Sau Paulo? 



24* Have a pupil read and report on life in a hacienda In See 

the Central Valley. Afterwards ask: How dees life on Lat i 

a hacienda compare with life on one of the large estates Or s 
in Argentina? U.S. 

PP. 

25. Project a photo of Valpariso. What can pupils tel 1 Line 

about the advantages of this city as a port? From what Amei 

they have studied about Seattle, where would they ex- and 

pect to find the business district and manufacturing For 

area? the homes? Sant 



Now have a pupil check against a description. Ask: 

Why do you think this city has grown so large? 

Have a pupil investigate the city of Santiago and tell the 
class about it. 
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See James , Latin America. 



See Lindop. Understand inq 
Latin America, pp. 299-301 
Or see Whi ttemore, et. al., 
U.S., Canada, Latin America . 

pp. 55-57 (of part on L. Am. ). 



L i ndop , Understanding Latin 
America, p. 298. (Picture 
and description.) 

For a brief description of 
Santiago, see Lindop, pp. 301 — 
303. 
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c. Again, the bas 
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G. Some things can be produced better 
in one place than in another because 
of climate, resources, transporta- 
tion routes, access to resources, 
access to markets, people's skills, 
etc. 
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S. Sets up hypotheses . C. The main activities 

still mi ning act ivi t 

S„ Tests hypotheses against data . still live much as i 

sources . 

G. Man uses his physical environment 
*n terms of his cultural values, 
perceptions, and levels of tech- 
nology. 



G. The significance of location de- 
pends upon cultural developments 
within and outside of a country 
or region. 
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c. Again, the basic problem appears as in- 
efficiency in agricultural techniques 
and much needed land reform. 



3. This region contains nearly all of the in- 
dustrial centers of Chile as well as the 
greatest variety of needed commodities. 



C. The main activities in the Atacoma desert are 
still mining activities, although some Indians 
still live much as in the past, near water re- 
sources . 



1. The nitrate industry is much smaller than in 

1870 . 

a. The decline came in 1928 when the process 
of reclaiming nitrogen from the air was 
perfected. 



b. Natural nitrates are still superior for 
some purposes. 

c. Approximately three-fourths of the world's 
iodine is made from the same material in 
this desert from which nitrates are made. 
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26. Have a report on the iron and steel plant at Concepcion, 
one of the few such enterprises in all of South America. 
What basic raw materials are needed for this industry? 
What prime and absolutely essential mineral do most South 
American countries generally lack despite the continent's 
wealth in hundreds of other valuable resources? Why is 
this mineral so important to economic and industrial de- 
velopment. 



27, Give pupils figures on the decline of nitrate production. 
Then ask: Why do you think nitrate mining should have 

declined so much in importance? Let pupils make guesses. 
They may decide that resources have been exhausted, etc. 
Have them read to find out the answer. 



28, Ask: Why do you think any nitrates are mined any more? 

Explain their advantage over the synthetic nitrates in 
the sugar beet industry. Also explain the use of the ma- 
terial for making iodine. 



L i ndop , 
PP. 311 



See Jam 
261, (A 



Pendle, 

Chile, 
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the decline of nitrate production. See James, Lat, Am. . pp. 260- > 
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Pendle, Land and People of 
Chi 1e , p“. 58. 
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S. Generalizes from data. 

S . Applies prey ious 1 y- learned concepts 
and generalizations to new data . 

G. Machinery and power make possible 
greater production per person and 
Tower cost per unit. 



G. Man uses his physical environment 
in terms of his cultural values, 
perceptions, and levels of tech- 
nology. 

G. Climate sets up limitations upon 
man's activities, given a specific 
level of technology, but man has 
learned to overcome many of the 
earlier limitations. 



S . Draws inferences from pictures . 

S. Uses atlas index to locate places . 



S . Generalizes from data . 

G. Climate sets up limitations upon 
man's activities, given a specific 
1 sv ' of iv.chro 1 ogy , but man has 
learned to overcome many of the 
earlier limitations. 
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2. At present the Atacama is being worked for 
copper, iron, and coal. 



1 
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29. Now project pictures showing the mining of nitrates to- 
day. Ask: What changes have taken place? Read aloud 

a description of modern mining methods. What would these 
techniques do to the cost of mining? 



30. Tell the class that most of the big nitrate companies are 
now owned by the U.S. Ask: How would they get people to 

go to live in this region? Where could they get water? 

Describe to the class what the companies have done. 



31. Project a photo of the port of Antoffgasta on the Atacama 
desert. Ask: What does this photo show about the land? 

Have pupils locate the port on the map, using the atlas 
index. Where do pupils think they might get water for 
the town? 



32. Have several pupils look up and report on mineral prod- 
u.:ts of each of Chile's major regions. Ask: Which re- 

gion has the greater share? Which brings in the most 
money from exports to other countries? 
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Pendle, Land and People of 
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Chile in Pictures . pp. 55-57. 



e big nitrate companies are 
ow would they get people to 
ere could they get water? 

companies have done. 



Antoffgasta on the Atacama 
photo show about the land? 

the map, using the atlas 
they might get water for 



d report on mineral prod- 
regions. Ask: Which re- 

hich brings in the most 
untries ? 
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Pendle, Land and People of 
Chile , p. 58. 



Pendle, Land and People of 
Chile , ff. 48. 

Chile ?n Pictures , p. 35. 



Textbooks . 
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G. Man uses his physical environment 
in terms of his cuiturai values, 
percept ions, and levels of technol- 
ogy. 



a. By far 
Chile 
of the 



S. Interprets pie (circle) graphs . 



b. Only 5 



G. Man uses his physical environment 
in terms of his cultural values, 
perceptions, and level of technol- 
ogy. 



3. The permai 
tied c1os< 
have chan< 
to Chile. 



G. A number of factors -- climate, 
surface features, natural re- 
sources, acces ibi 1 i ty, and history 
-- affect settlement and growth 
patterns; 

G. Man uses his physical environment 
in terms of his cultural values, 
perceptions, and level of technol- 
ogy. 



D. Southern Chi 
of the countt 

1 . The populc 
one mi 1 1 ic 
except for 
southern « 

a. Populat 

b. A large 
born tl 

c. The bi< 
the arr 
f i rm oc 
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2 nvi ronment 
al values, 

» of technol- 



a. By far the most important mineral to 
Chile is copper; copper makes up 60% 
of the country's export value. 



) graphs . 



b. Only 5% of Chile's workers are in mining. 



nv i ronment 
1 values, 
of technol - 



3. The permanent Indian settlements are still 
tied closely to the sources of water. They 
have changed little since the Spanish came 
to Chi le. 



cl imate, 
a 1 re- 
md history 
id growth 



jnv i ronment 
il values , 
of technol - 




D. Southern Chile may be called the pioneer area 
of the country. 

1. The population of the region today is over 
one million. Most of the region is occupied, 
except for some of the still heavily forested 
southern areas. 

a. Population densities are low. 

b. A large proportion of the people were not 
born there. 

c. The big settlement push began in 1883 when 
the army was sent into the area to get 
firm control over the Indians. 
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Have a group report on Ch i le 's copper industry, one 
She most important sources of income for the count ry.| 
This could be combined with a display based on the me 
uses of this important metal. Project photos of a cc 
per mine in the desert. 



34. Show the class a pie graph which you have made of thel 
percentage of Chile's workers who are engaged in mini 



35. Have a "dialogue" 
group should take 
ing experts. The 
live permanently 



between two groups of students. Onl 
the role of European or American mini 
other group should portray Indians 
in the Atacama region. Ask them to| 



discuss their outlook on life in the Atacama region. 



36, Project a population density map. How does the southl 
ern region compare with the other two in terms of popl 
ulation? Give pupils figures on both total pupulatiol 
in region and the proportion of Chile's population fol 
in this region (about one-seventh). Point out that a| 
large number of these people were not born in the regl 
Review reasons why people hesitated to settle there el 
1 ier. Now tell them about the use of the army to que| 
I nd i ans 5 
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Chi 1 e * s copper industry, one of 
•ces of income for the country. 
>with a display based on the many 
metal. Project photos of a cop- 



Pan Am. Union, Copper , pp. 3- 
10; Pendle, Land and People 
of Chi 1e , ff. p. 32; for 
teacher u»se: Highsmith, Case 

Studies in World Geography , 
pp. . 1 3^ - 1 3B. 



•aph which you have made of the 
workers who are engaged in mining. 



ien two groups of students. One 
>le of European or American min- 
group should portray Indians who 
|ie Atacama region. Ask them to 
in life in the Atacama region. 



fns i ty map. How does the South- 
the other two in terms of pcp- 
igures on both total pupulation 
>rtion of Chile's population found 
>ne-seventh ). Point out that a. 
people were not born in the region, 
»le hesitated to settle there ear- 
)Out the use of the army to quell 



. O 

me 



James , 
Deasy , 
p. 258 



Lat. Am . . p.27‘3 (maps), 
et.al . , World's Nations, 
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2 . Agr 
tha 



S. Draws Inferences from pictures . a. 

G. Some things can be produced better 
in one place than in another be- 
cause of climate, topography, re- 
sources, transportation routes, ac- 
cess to resources, access to mar- 2 

kets , people's skills, londforms, 
etc. 



S. Sets up hypotheses . b. t 

S. Tests hypotheses against data. 

G. Some things can be produced better 
in one place than in another be- 
cause of climate, resources, trans- 
portation routes, access to resources, 
access to markets, people's skills, 
land forms, etc. 



G. Man uses his physical environment c. ' 

in terms of his cultural values, | 

perceptions, and level of technol- 
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2 . Agriculture is more important in this region 
than is lumbering. 



tter 
e- 
re- 
, ac- 
ar- 
Ims , 



:ter 

> mm 

Irans- 
;ou rces , 
tills, 



snt 
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a. The emphasis is upon grazing, with only 
about 20 per cent of the land being used 
to raise food crops. 

1) The area is important for grazing. 

2) The region produces an important share 
of the country's wheat. 

3) Other crops include potatoes, oats, 
apples, and hay. 



b. Although there is a large forest reserve, 
lumbering is not an important business. 



c. The Southern Region is still an area of 
potential growth. 
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37. Have a pupil present a report comparing life in the G 

cities of central Chile and life in the southern forest p 
region. Discuss. the south as a "pioneer" area. 



38. Proiect a picture showing sheep grazing in. the southern L 
region. Ask: What does the picture show about the phy- p 

sical 'relief in this region? Why would this be a good 
grazing region? 

Have a pupil investigate and report on the sheep-raising 
industry in Southern Chile. 



39. Ask: What did you learn earlier about the natural vege- L 

tat ion in this region? What would you expect to be one p 

of the chief ways of making a living? Now point out that p 
lumbering is not an important industry. Have pupils try 
to figure out why this might be so. Then read aloud 
statements summarizing the reasons why there is so little 
lumbering as compared to herding. Discuss the pupils’ 
hypotheses in the light of this data. 



Discuss: How do you think the region of Southern Chile 

could be developed economically? (e;g. What mighthappen 
to lead people to engage in lumbering? How else might 
such an area increase its economic growth?) Perhaps look 
at photographs onaemore to consider the possibilities of 
increasing the tourist industry? Ask: What is needed 

bes ides scenery such as this to build a tourist trade? 
Point out that oi 1 use decreased during the 1940's in riorth- 



( 
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Gray, Exploring Am. Neighbors , 
pp. 178-79, 183. 



rt comparing 
life in the 
as a 



life in the 
southern forest 



'pioneer" area. 



heep grazing in the southern 
e picture snow about the phy- 
? Why would this be a. good 



d report on the sheep- ra is ing 



irl ler about the natural vege- 
it would you expect to be one 
a living? Now point out that 
ant industry. Have pupils try 
at be so. Then read aloud 
reasons why there is so little 
arding. Discuss the pupils' 
this data. 



the region of Southern Chile 
:al ly? (e.g. What might happen 
lumbering? How else might 
:onomic growth?) Perhaps look 
:or>sider the possibilities of 
jstry? Ask: What Is needed 

; to build a tourist trade? 
ased during the 1940's in ilorth- 



Lindop, Understanding Lat. Am, , 
p, 308 (picture) 309 (account). 



Lindop, Understanding Lat. Am .. 
dd. 308-9: James, Lat. Am., 

P. 269. 



o 
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G, The world is a community of inter- F. With 
dependent countries. not h 

G. Specialization of countries makes 1. A1 

for interdependence. Ch 

G. Diversification of production makes a. 

a company or a region less dependent 
upon price fluctuations for one prod- 
uct or upon the supply of specific 
resou rces. 



S. Gains information by studying films . b. 

G. The power to allocate resources is 
important to the power to control 
what and how much will be produced. 

c. 



G. The organizational structure of 2. Be 

the total economy or of any large ag 

section of it (such as agriculture) 
affects efficiency of production a. 

and output. 

b. 



) 
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(iun i ty of 



i nter- 



F. With a variety of resources, a country may still 
not have a good economic balance. 



countries makes 1. Although a predominant supplier of minerals, 

e. Chile's economy has not been stable. 



product ion’ makes a. There is a general instability of the pop- 

ion less dependent ulation dependent on mining, 

tions for one prod- 
pply of specific 



by study i nq films . 

ate resources is 
ower to control 
will be produced. 



b. Foreign trade dominance by copper and ni- 
trates leaves Chile almost powerless to 
control internal commercial efforts — the 
nitrate business is owned in London; the 
copper business mostly in New York. 

c. Since most of the government revenues 
have come from export taxes on copper and 
nitrates, the whole structure of the econ 
omy rests on an unstable level. 



structure of 
lor of any large 
1 as agriculture) 
of production 



o 
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2. Because of an outmoded land-holding system, 
agriculture is inefficient. 

a. Despite its considerable areaof arable 
land, Chile is a net importer of food. 

b. One indication of Chile's agricultural 
situation is apparent when we see that al- 
though the country produces fertilizer for 
export, very little Is used domestically. 
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ern Tierra del Fuego. How might such a deficiency af- - 
feet the area? 



41. Tell pupils that Chile has had some bad times for workers 
and employers. (Define what you mean by such a statement 
or ask pupils to try to define.) Asks Can you think of 
any reasons for this? What problems must have arisen whet 
nitrate production was reduced greatly? What would happer 
if Chile couldn't sell as much copper as before? (Examine 
a table on Chile's exports, and discuss the probable effec 
if copper exports were cut in half.) What would happen il 
the price of copper went down greatly? (Give pupils figui 
on the loss to Chile when the price of copper drops one c< 



42. Show the film, Chileb Copper -- Mining and Refining in the 
Atacama f to emphasize the importance of this metal to Chil 
economy. Point out also that most of the ownership lies o 
side the country. Ask: How can this be a problem in plan! 

ring economic development? 



43. Show the film Chilean Hacienda, which characterizes one of 
Chile.'s major problems -- food supply. Most of the best 
land in Chile, as in other South American countries, is 
held in large landed estates. Not enough of the necessary 
food crops are grown. 



/ 
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How might such a deficiency af- - 



e has had some bad times for workers 
ne what you mean by such a statement, 
to define.) Ask: Can you think of 

? What problems must have arisen when 
is reduced greatly? What would happen 
1 as much copper as before? (Examine 
cports, and discuss the probable effects 
*e cut in half.) What would happen if 
;ent down greatly? (Give pupils figures 
when the price of copper drops one cent.) 



Copper - - Mi n ing and Ref in i ng in the Film: Chile's Copper -- 
the importance of this metal to Chile's Mining and Refining in"the 
Iso that most of the ownership lies out- Atacama ^ Harry Grubbs 
<: How can this be a problem in plan- Dist IFB 

ant? 



Hacienda , which characterizes one of Film: Chilean Hacienda , 
i -- rooa supply. Most of the best Distributed by IntM. 

5ther South American countries, is Film Bureau, 

estates. Not enough of the necessary 



O 
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S . Draws inferences from a comparison 
of different map patterns of the 
same area. 



3. Although Chile's transportation system is 
better. than that in many Latin American 
countries, it needs expansion. 



, O 

me 
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44. Have students compare transportation maps with those of 
physical features and population density. Where are th< 
largest population clusters? What transportation prob- 
lems does Chile have? What correlations can be made 
with these and other maps? These are only a few of the 
possible questions such an exercise can elicit. 
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re transportation maps with those of 
id population density. Where are the 
clusters? What transportation prob- 
2 ? What correlations can be made 
r maps? These are only a few of the 
such an exercise can elicit. 



For a population map, see 
James, Lat., Am, , p. 273, 

For a map : of ra i 1 roads , see 
.James, p. 52, or Oeasy, et.al. 
World's Nations , p. 257. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY ON CHILE 



I. For use by pupils II. For u 

Bianchi, Lois. Chile in Pictures . New Oeasy 

York: Sterling Publishing Co., 1965. Na t 

T9 

Borchert, John and Jane McGuigan. Geoq- 

qraphy of the New World. Chicago: Highs 

Rand McNa 11 y , 1 96K _ Wor 

C 1 

Gray, William,. Exploring American 

Neighbors. Chicago: Follett , i960; James 

Yor 



Lindop, Edward with Ernest Tiegs and 
Fay Adams. Understanding Latin Amer - 
ica . Bos ton: Ginn, 1966 ed. 

Pan American Union. The Araucan i ans . 
Washington, D.C. Pan American Union. 
(Pamphlet ). 

Pan American Union. Copper . Washington, 
D.C.: Pan American Union (Pamphlet). 

Pendle, George.. The Land and People 
of Chile ; New York: Macmillan, I96U. 

Whittemore, Katheryne, Melvina Svec, 
and Marguerite Uttley. U.S. , Canada, 
Lat i n America. Boston: Ginn , 1 966. 
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JOG RA PHY ON CHILE 

' II. For use by teacher 



ctures . New 
ig Co. , 1965. 

iuigan. Geoq- 
Cnicago: 



iq American 
eft, F9BTJ7 



Tiegs and 
Latin Amer - 
fed. 



laucan 1 ans . 
Irican Union, 



Washington, 
(Pamphlet ). 

and People 
1 1 Ian, 1 9bU. 

ina Svec, 

I.S. , Canada, 
Tnn , 19&T. 
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Deasy, George F., et.al., The World 1 s 
Nations. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 

T9FH: 

Highsmith, Richard, .et„al., Case Studies in 
_ World Geography . ( Pape rbac k J E n g j ew ood 
Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1961. 

James, Preston. Latin America . New 
York: Odyssey Press , 1 9$9. 
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Grade Five 

Unit VII: LATIN AMERICA 

SUB-UNIT : CASE STUDY ON CUZCO 



RESOURCE UNIT 



These materials were developed by the Project Soci 
Center of the University of Minnesota under a spec 
Cooperative Research Division of the United States 
(Project HS-045). 
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1 Studies Curriculum 
ia 1 contract wi th the 
Office of Education. 



OBJECTIVES 



i 



I 



This unit should make progress toward developing the foil 



GENERALIZATIONS 

1. Location is a position which sets 

a phenomenon at a specific point 4 . 
on the earth‘s surface, usually 
designated by an abstract grid and 
descr ibed - in terms of latitude and 5 , 
longitude. 

2 . Temperature is affected by the dis- 
tance from the equator, elevation, 
distance from warm water bodies, o- 
cean currents, prevailing winds, and 
physical features which block winds 
from certain directions. 

a. Temperature is affected in part 
by elevation; air Is cooler at 
higher elevations than at lower 
el eve. t I ons if latitude and dis- 
tance from the sea are the same. 



ature, and phy 
carrying moist 

Grass will gro 
cold for trees 

Man uses his p 
his cultural v 
technology. 

a. A number of 
tures , natu 
and history 
patterns. 

1) Men carr 
than In 
in mount, 
where cl 
people ti 
lands. 



b. Temperature and seasonal differ- 
ences are affected in part by 
distance from the equator; tem- 
perature ranges are smaller near 
the equator than further away 
from it. 



b. The topograi 
tat ions, g?> 

1 ) Terracin* 
steep s 1 < 
eros ion. 



3. Rainfall is affected by distance 
from bodies of warm water, ocean 
currents, wind direction, temper- 



c, I rr igat ion r 
on land wh?< 



O 
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OBJECTIVES 

ogress toward developing the followings 



on which sets 
ecific point 4. 
ice, usual ly 
tract grid and 
if latitude and 5. 



ted by the dls- 
or, elevation, 
ater bodies , o- 
i 1 ing winds , and 
ich block winds 
ons. 

fected in part 
Is cooler at 
than at lower 
i tude and dls- 
a are the same. 



ature, and physical features which block winds 
carrying moisture. 

Grass will grow in some areas which are too 
cold for trees to grow. 

Man uses his physical environment in terms of 
his cultural values, perceptions, and level of 
technology. 

a. A number of factors--c1 Imate , surface fea- 
tures* natural resources, accessibility, 
and history--affect settlement and growth 
patterns . 

1) Men carry on more activities on plains 
than in hills and more In hills than 
in mountains except in the low latitudes 
where climate at lower elevations leads 
people to seek cooler areas in the high- 
lands. 3 



iasonal differ- 
i in part by 
equator; tem- 
*e smal ler near 
: urther away 



by distance 
rfater, ocean 
ion, temper- 
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b. The topography of a region may present limi- 
tations, given a specific level of technology, 

1) Terracing enables man to grow crops on 
steep slopes and also slows down water 
eros ion. 

c. I r r i gat i on ^ makes it possible to grow crops 
on land which otherwise would be too dry. 
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6. Cities are likely to grow up if they 
perform functions which are needed 
by the surrounding community or for 
a larger functional region. 

7. A region is an area of one or more 

homogeneous features. The core area 
is highly homogeneous, but there 
are transitional zones where bound- 
aries are drawn between different 
regions. _ ... 

8. Ways of living differ from’ond sp-. 

ciety to another. . 

a. People in. different societies’,. 

. dlffet* asjto how they expect peo 
pie to ae^ and£s to what they 

think good and bad. 

9. Although culture is always changing 
certain elements. or traits may per- 
sist over long periods of time. 

a. Some values are conducive to 
change; some make planned change 
difficult. 

b. Change in one aspect of culture 
brings about changes in other 
as pects . 

10. Education affects the quality of 
labor and so labor productivity. 

11. Tools end machines may bring about 
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w up if they 
are needed 
nity or for 
on . 



ne or too re 
e core area 
ut there 
here bound - 
d i f f erent 



lom one sp- . * 



|ocieties., 
expect peo- 
Iwhat they 



lys changing, 
Its may per- 
|f time. 

Icive to 
Inned change 



(of culture 
iin other 



[a 1 i ty of 
: t ivi ty. 

ing about 
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greater output per worker. 

SKILLS 

1. Sets up hypotheses. 

2. Interprets graphs, 

3. Draws inferences from tables. 

4. Uses atlas i ndex to. locate places. 

5. Interprets map symbols in terms of the map 

key. ! . 

.» • « 

6. Looks for points of agreement and disagree- 
ment among different sources of- information. 

7. Applies previously-learned concepts and 
generalizations to new data. 

8. Tests hypotheses against data* 

A TTITUDES 

1. Appreciates and respects the cultural con- 
tributions of other peoples. 

2. Is sceptical of the finality of knowledge; 
considers generalizations and theories as 
tentative, always subject to change in the 
light of new evidence. 

3. Is committed to the free examination of 
social attitudes and data. 
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OBJECTIVES -3- 

S. Uses atlas index to locate p locos . 

G. Location is a position which sots 
a phenomenon at a specific p^inl 
on the earth's surface, usually 
designated by an abstract grid 
and described in terms of latitude 
and longitude. 

S . Applies prey i ous ly- 1 earned concepts 
and generalizations to new data . 

S . Sets up hypotheses. 



OUTLINE OF CO 

I. The Andean 
the region 
in the sou 
s opera ted 
gorges . 

A. Cuzco i 
sea lev 
f i cu 1 1' 
they ar 
a 1 1 i tud 1 
of agri< 



S . Tests hypotheses against data . 

G. Temperature is affected by the 

distance from the equator, eleva- 
tion, distance from warm water 
bodies, ocean currents, prevailing 
winds, and physical features which 
block winds from certain directions. 



B. Cuzco i: 
of i ts I 
var i at i( 
of year 
greater 
from one 



G. Temperature is affected in part-, by 
elevation; air is cooler at higher 
elevations than at lower elevations 
if latitude and distance from the 
sea are the same. 



G. Temperature and seasonal differ- 
ences are affected in part' by 
distance from the equator; tem- 
perature ranges are smaller near 
the equator than further away 
from it. 
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ocate places . 

on which sots 
Ccific p^int 
ce , usu i 1 I y 
tract gr id 
ms of latitude 



earned c oncep ts 
to new clata. 



The Andean Indian culture can be illustrated by 
the region around Cuzco in Peru. Cuzco is located 
in the southern highlands of Peru in a broad basin 
separated from other valleys and basins by deep 
gorges. 

A. Cuzco is at an elevation of 11,380 feet above 
sea level; such elevations make it fairly dif- 
ficult for people to work hard, particularly if 
they arc unaccustomed to these altitudes. The 
altitudes also affect temperatures and so types 
of agricultural production. 



i ns t data. 



ted by the 
uator, eleva- 
warrh water 
ts , preva i 1 i ng 
features which 
ta in d i rect ions . 

[ted in part, by 
[oler at higher 
[ower elevations 
lance from the 



onal differ- 
n part • by 
uator; tem- 
sma 1 1 er near 
ther away 
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B. Cuzco is not far from the equator but because 
of its height has low temperatures, with little 
variation from one month to another, one time 
of year to another; temperature variations are 
greater from one time of day to another than 
from one month to another. 
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TEACHING PROCEDUiU $ 

1. Have pupils use on atlas index to locate Cuzco and note 
its latitude. V/hot would they expect temperatures to 
be like? Now hove them examine a temperature chart. How 
can they explain the temperatures which actually exist 
in this area? 



I 
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MATERIALS 


Lo locate Cuzco and note 
expect temperatures to 
a temperature chart. How 
es which actually exist 


Atlas. 

Mop of South America and of 
Peru . 

"Student Almanac." 



1 ® 
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G. A number of factors -- climate, 

surface features, natural resources, 
accessibility, and history -- affect 
settlement and growth patterns. 

G. Men carry on more activities on 
plains than in hills and more in 
hills than in mountains except in 
the low latitudes where climate at 
lower elevations leads people to 
seek cooler areas in the highlands. 

S, Applies prev ious 1 y- learned concepts 
and generalizations to new data . 

S . Sets up hypotheses . 

S . Tests hypotheses against data . 

G. Rainfall is affected by distance 
from bodies of warm water, ocean 
currents, wind direction, temp- 
erature, and physical features 
which block winds carrying mois- 
ture. 



C. Cuzco's p 
for ogric 
it i s gre 
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rs - - climate, 
natural resources, 
history -- affect 
w.th patterns. 



activities on 
Is and more in 
tains except in 
.vhere c 1 imate at 
eads people to 
in the h i gh 1 ands . 



- 1 ea rned concepts 
to new data. 



ainst data . 

d by distance 
water, ocean 
c t i on , temp- 
al features 
arrying mois- 



O 




C. Cuzco's precipitation is not real ly adequate 
for agriculture without irrigation; however, 
it is greater than on the coast. 
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2. Move pupils cx-.n.ine a physical map and a population map 
of Peru. Ask: Why do you think so many of the people 

live in the highlands? If necessary, have pupils look! 
once more at the location of Peru in relation to the e-; 
quator and at a temperature map. i 

4 



3. Have pupils use a physical map to try to predict rainfa 
in Peru. First, have them look at the coastal region, 
then the highlands area, and then the Amazon side of th 
Andes. They should check their hypotheses against a 
ra i nfa 1 1 map. 



a. Ask: Why do you think Peru's coast is so dry when i 

is close to a large body of water? Have a pupil rea 
and report on the Peru current, or review from the i 
troductory section on Latin America. 

b. Ask: Why would the highlands area have more rainfal 

Have pupils suggest reasons before someone checks in 
geography text. 
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ne a physical map and a population map 
hy do you think so many of the people 
ands? If necessary, have pupils look 
location of Peru in relation to the e- 
emperature map. 



Physical map on p. 170 of 
James , Lat. Am. 

Population map on p. 177 of 
James . 



physical map to try to predict rainfall 
lhave them look at the coastal region, 
area, and then the Amazon side of the 
lid check their hypotheses against a 



>u think Peru's coast is so dry when it 
large body of water? Have a pupil read 
:he Peru current, or review from the in- 
ion on Latin America. 

the highlands area have more rainfall? 
jgest reasons before someone checks in a 



, O 

me 



See above or use a wall map. 
For a rainfall map of S. Am., 
see James, Lat . Am. , p. AO or 
L i ndop , Understanding Lat. Am . , 
p. 229 or Whittemore, et.al . , 
U.S., Canada, Lat. Am.. Pt. II. 
p. 28. 



Li ndop, Understanding Latin 
America , pp. 259-60 
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S . Sets up hypotheses . 

S . Tests hypotheses against data . 

G. Grass will grow in some areas which 
are too cold for trees to grow. 



0. Most of 
grass an< 



S. Interprets map symbols in terms E. There ar< 

of the map key~ gion not 

are foun< 

G. Cities are likely to grow up if 
they perform functions which are 
needed by the surrounding commun- 
ity or for a larger functional 
region. 



G. Man uses his physical environment II. We look at ( 
in terms of- his cultural values, the center < 

perceptions, and level of technol- 
ogy. 



G. Ways of living differ from one so- 
ciety to another. 



S. Looks for points of agreement and A. About 13 

disagreement among different sources areas of 

of information! 
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ses . 0. Most of the highlands are covered by bunch 

grass and scrub bushes. 

s against data. 



, in some areas which 
r trees to grow. 



symbols in terms E. There are deposits of gold and coal in the re 

gion not too far from Cuzco; other minerals 
are found further north in the highlands. 

ly to grow up if 
notions which are 
urrounding commun- 
rger functional 



ysical environment II. We look at Cuzco around 1450-1500 when Cuzco was 
cultural values, the center of the Inca Empire, 

d level of technol- 



differ from one so- 
r . 



of agreement and 
>nq different sources 



, O 

me 



A. About 13 million Indians lived in the highland 
areas of the Andes in 1522. 
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5. Show picture of the highlands area to illustrate soil am 
vegetation. V/liat kind of vegetation do they see? Why 
aren't there more trees? What kind of crops might ho 
i grown here? Set up hypotheses about crops to test later. 

Test hypotheses about vegetation against a ve notation 
map. 



6. Show a minerals map of Peru or of the highlands area. 
Have pupils locate some of deposits close to Cuzco. 

Ask: What might these deposits mean for any town which 

might grow up at Cuzco? 



7. Show the filmstrip, The I ncas , which relates specific as- 
pects of the Inca culture. Discir.- during this strip 
should center on the things which u apparently most im- 
portant to the Inca people: agriculture, social struc- 

ture, religion, etc. Always ask for comparisons with oui 
way of life. 



8. Have pupils read about life in Peru under the Incas. Or 
have a group of children give a report. Compare the f i nt 
i ngs with the filmstrip which the class has just seen. 



O 
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'nds area to illustrate soil and 
vegetation do they see? Why 
What kind of crops might bo 
ses about crops to test later. 
Lotion against a vegetation 



u or of the highlands area. 

deposits close to Cuzco, 
os its mean for any town which 






Vegetation mop in James, Lot. 

A' 1 -- . p. 17**; Lindop, Unde rs7 e nd- 
i ng Lot, Am. , p. 2 ’>6 ; Gray. lV- 
plorinq Am. Neighbors , p . 161. 



Simple map in Gray, Explorinq 
Am, Neighbors , p. 156. See 
also Kohn and Drummond, World 
Today, p. 272 and James, Lat. 
Am. , p. 176. 



cas , which relates specific as- Filmstrip: The Incas . 

Discus- ion during this strip 
s which a, e apparently most im- 
: agriculture, social struc- 

ys ask for comparisons with our 



e in Peru under the Incas. Or 
ive a report. Compare the find- 
ich the class has just seen. 




Bleeker, The Incas ; Burland, 
Finding Out About The Incas ; 

Pan American Union, The Incas ; 
Stirling, et.al., Indians of 
the Americas , chs . 13-15.; 
Baumann, Gold and Gods of Peru ; 
Gray Explorinq Am. Ne i qhbors , 

pp. 1*»9-153. ‘ 
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APPRECIATES AND RESPECTS THE CUL- 
TURAL CON TR I BUT 1 0 NS OF OTHER PEO- 
PLES. 



- 9 - 



The Incas h 
made possib 
roe i ng . 



G. Terracing enables man to grow 
crops on steep slopes and also 
slows down water erosion. 

G. Irrigation makes it possible to 
grow crops on land which other- 
wise would be too dry. 

G. Man uses his physical environment 
in terms of his cultural values, 
perceptions, and level of technol- 
ogy. 



S . Tests hypotheses against data . 



1 . The I nca: 
but also 
as beans 



G. Man uses his physical environment 
in terms of his cultural values, 
perceptions, and level of technol 
ogy. 



2. The Inca: 
alpaca < 
and for 



A. APPRECIATES AND RESPECTS THE CULTURAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS OF OTHER PEOPLES. 

G. The topography of a region may pre- 
sent limitations, given a specific 
level of technology 



3. The ince 
groups i 
Andes ; I 
foot rur 
ernp i re. 



-TV 
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B. The Incas had developed intensive agriculture 
made possible by extensive irrigation and ter- 
rac i ng . 



1. The Incas raised maize as their basic crop 
but also grew potatoes, a few vegetables such 
as beans and squash, and some grain. 



2. The Incas had domesticated the llama and the 
alpaca and used them as beasts of burden 
and for food and woo 1 . 



JRAL 3. The Incas had conquered many other Indian 

groups in the Andes and to the west of the 
Andes; they built important roads for their 
re- foot runners to the major areas of their 

ic empire. 



0 
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During the discussion, ty sere i<.> 
i rr igat ion , and type o!' ngr icul t ;• • 
terracing without modern tools. 



- 1 0 • 

i /* 1 t lie terrac ing 
• m» I t he (I i ff icul ty of 



Lists crops os pupils report them. Check back against 
hypotheses about possible crops. Ask: Does this list 
support any of your earlier hypotheses? 



9 . P ro j ec t a picture of a II am a . Have a pupil tell the 

class about the animal and how it can be used even to- 
day. 



10. Read aloud a brief description of Inca roads and project 
photos of them. AsIc How easy would it be to build 
i these roads today? How easy would it have been without 

modern machinery and tools? 
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• to « :■ h-si; i • the terracing 

1 lli“‘ - m'I the diffi cully of 



hem. Check back against 
>S. Ask: Does this list 

>o theses ? 



Have a pupil tell the 
it can be used even to- 



of Inca roads and project 
ly wou Id it be to bu i Id 
fould it have been without 



. O 

me 



Lindop, Understanding Latin 
Am, , pp. 269-70. 



Pan Am. Union, 1 ncas , pp. 16-17. 
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G. Man uses his jhysical environment Ml. . V/c 'took o: 

in terms of his cultural values, 
perceptions, and level of technol- A. The t( 
ogy . c 1 i nr>< 

1796. 

S . Sets up hypotheses. 



S. Tests hypotheses against data . 

A. IS SCEPTICAL OF THE FINALITY OF 
KNOWLEDGE; CONSIDERS GENERALIZA- 
TIONS AND THEORIES AS TENTATIVE, 
ALWAYS SUBJECT TO CHANGE IN THE 
LIGHT OF NEW EVIDENCE. 

G. Man uses his physical environment 
in terms of his cultural values, 
perceptions, and level of technol 
ogy. 



B. There \ 

this d <. 

1 . The 
s t i t 
the 

2. The 
‘I age 

wea 1 
the 

to VM 

Mos t 
bu t 

3. The 
find 
mean 
rac i 
d i ed 
cu 1 1 

4. The 
s toe 
int r 
tain 
brou 
crop 
for 
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[nv i ronmen t 
1 va 1 ues , 

>f techno 1 



It data . 

ALITY OF 
INERALIZA- 
IENTATIVE, 
|E IN THE 



w i ronmen t 
|1 values, 
>f technol 
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l!l,.V7c look at Cu7C.o in 1796. 

A. The total Indian oopulat ion in L I r.' Andes de- 
clined from 13.000,000 in 1522 to 700,000 in 
1796. 



B. There were probably a number of reasons for 

thi s decl i ne. 

1. The Spanish conquered the Incas and sub- 
stituted their own domination for that of 
the former Inca rulers. 

2. The Spanish parcelled out the land and vil- 
lages in the form of ecomiendas; this gave 
wealthy Spaniards the use of the land and of 
the Indians on it. The Indians either had 
to work for the landlord or pay him rent. 

Most of the owners did not live on the land 
but lived in cities instead. 

3. The Spanish forced the Indians to help th«- 
find minerals and to work in mines; this 
meant that the irrigation ditches and te:i 
racing were neglected. Also many Indians 
died doing this work. The intensive agri- 
cu 1 ture decl i ned . 

k. The Spaniards were more interested in live- 
stock production than in growing crops. They 
introduced cattle herding- into the higher moun- 
tain grasslands. However, their actions 
brought a decline in the growing of food 
crops, and the cattle herding did not make up 
for the loss of food. 
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11. Have a pupi l ir.alce a graph t:o coivp the number of In- 
dians in the Ar:.cs in 1322 (an erlirate), v/ith the es- 
timate i nr 1 7 f ;' 6 . What had happened to the population? 
V/ha t m i nh t exp lain this dec ! i no V 



Read aloud a brief description of the factors thought James, lat 

important by histerians. Have pupils discuss their hy- 169. 

pothescs in the light of this data. 



a 
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G . Mon I'M’*, his physical c*nv i ronment IV. We 
in terms oi his cull urn I values, 
perceptions, and level of technol- 
ogy. 



S. Interprets graphs . B. 

G. A region is on oreo of one or more 
homogeneous features. The core 
area is highly homogeneous, but 
there are transitional zones where 
boundaries are drawn between dif- 
ferent regions . 




G. Although culture is always changing, C. 
certain elements or traits may per- 
sist over long periods of time. 

G. People in different societies differ 
as to how they expect people to act 
and as to what they think good and 
bad . 



[j . The .gnu ish 
■ ire i . aid 
neg leci i - l (. 
1 and (ill e. 



I (ink . 1 1 CuZC.o 



Today i he I nd i 
risen to 16,00 
about 60,000 p 



The total high 
about 60 perce 
mestizo, and 1 
descen l . 



I n t he ma in, In 
of L he not i ona 
not locational 

I . The I nd i ans 
ion from th 

i t to fit i 
and r i tua 1 s 
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[j . Tin* Spanish began to build up the coos la 1 
area:. on- 1 ports along the Pacific. They 
ncc| 1 <*c i < d Cuzco and most of the other high- 
1 an;' cities. 

, icol environment IV. We look * 1 1 Cuzco today. 

1 1 1 ura lvalue*;, 
level of technol- 



A. Today i he Indian population of (he Andes has 
risen to 16,000,000; Cuzco itself is a city of 
about 60,000 people nestled in a valley. 



ea of one or more 
res. The core 
nogeneous , but 
ional zones where 
awn between d i - 



B. The total highlands population is made up of 
about 60 percent of pure Indians, 35 percent 
mestizo, and 10 percent of people of Spanish 
descen t . 



is always changing, 
ar traits may per- 
r iods of t ime. 

it societies differ 
>ect people to act 
;y think good and 



0 




C. In the main, Indians are isolated from the rest 
of the national territory. This isolation is 
not locational alone. 

1. The Indians have adopted the Catholic relig- 
ion from the Spanish, but they have modified 
it to fit into their older religious beliefs 
and rituals. 
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12. Show picture of Cuzco and of Cuzco valley. Ask: Why do 

you think the people built in the valley rather than up 
in t-lic high plateaus? 



13. Put the population estimate for Andes Indians today on 
the chalkboard. Compare with the graph made in activity 
//II. Ask: What has happened to the population? Now 

show figures for the population of Cuzco alone. Compare 
with the population of some other towns which pupils have 
a 1 ready stud i ed. 



1A. Make a pie graph to show the composition of the highlands 
population. Be sure to teach pupils how to read this 
graph. Nov; have pupils look at a map of racial composi- 
tion of S. America. Ask: What group makes up idic major- 

ity of people in coastal Peru? Do you think .esc two 
parts of Peru should be considered different 11 -gions? 



15. Have stu«_;nts read a textbook, or other source, concern- 
ing the highland region which includes a description of 
the ways of life, customs, language, habits, and tradi- 
tions of the Andean Indians. Or have a pupil give an 
oral report on this topic. Discussion should follow on 
what difficulties can be expected in bringing about 
changes in ways of living. In what ways would the. In- 
dian have to change in order to better "fit" into the 
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Cuzco val. ley. Ask: Why do 

the volley rother than up 



Valley picture in Pan Am. Union 
Incas , p. 5; Cuzco picture in 
'Tames, Lot. Am . , p. 1 88 or Lin- 



dop, Understanding Lat. An . , 

p. 21}'/. 



or Andes Indians today on 
the graph made in activity 
to the population? Now 
on of Cuzco alone. Compare 
ther towns which pupils have 



omposition of the highlands 
pupils how to read this 
at a map of racial compos i - 
t group makes up the major- 
Do you think . ese two 
ered different iigions? 



J ames , Latin Amer i ca . 



, or other source, concern 
includes a description of 
guage , habits, and tradi- 
Or have a pupil give an 
iscussion should follow on 
ted in bringing about 
what ways would the.-.hn- 
o better "fit" into the 
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Lindop, Understanding Lat . 
Am. , pp. 270-72. 
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Man uses his physical environment 
in terms of his cultural values, 
perceptions, and level of technol- 
ogy. 
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,1 environment 
ural va 1 ues , 
cl of tcchnol 



2. Most of the Indians cannot spook Spanish, 
the official language of the country. 



3. Most of the Indians have a different dress 
or different social customs from those of 
Spanish descent. Those who adopted the 
Spanish customs of language and dress are 
no longer considered Indians. 



4. Most of the Indians live in poverty under a 
subsistence type of agricultural economy. 

a. The Indians continue to grow their crops 
and process products by the same tools 
and techniques used in early days, except 
that the irrigation and terracing have not 
been restored. 

b. Indians now grow some crops introduced by 
the Europeans (such as barley and alfalfa) 
and now have domesticated animals brought 
in by the Spaniards as well as the Alpaca 
llamas. However, these add i t ional animals 
require more pasture which produces less 
food per acre for herding than for raising 
food crops. 
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Have one half of the class take the part of a city dweller 
in Lima, and the other half that of a highland Indian vil- 
lage member. Have students write "letters" to each other 
telling why they prefer their way of life. Read several 
of these in class. Differences within the country will 
be brought out. 



16. Show selected frames from tne filmstrip, Life in Peru. 

It brings out the differences in the ways of life clear- 
ly and show** how little change has occurred in the life 
of the hi gill and Indian compared to that of the city 
dweller. Compare again with our way of life, rural and 
urban. 



17. Compare the agricultural techniques and productivity of 
the Andean region today and under the Incas. Show the 
film, Farmers of the Agdc rj Plateau Agriculture . 0 r 
project a photo of Peruvian i nd i ans still working the 
land with hand plows. Ask: How much would they be able 

to produce with such ^.ools? With those of our own coun- 
try? What might be done to improve agricultural condi- 
tions in the Andes? (Also show photos of primitive 
tools for sp inn i ng wool ' still in use.) 



f 



For Lima 
s tend i ng 
Gray, Lxf 
P. 154T 



F i 1 ms t r i 



G ray , F.xj 
p. 15^1 1 
Lat. Am . 

Film: Fa i 
Int 1 . f 
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take the part of a city dweller For Lima, see Lindop, Under- 
f that of a highland Indian vil- stand inq Lat. Am. , pp.~2lT3-6A; 
s write "letters" to each other Gray, Lxplorinq Am. Neiqhbors, 
eir way of life. Read several p. 154. 
ences within the country will 



the filmstrip, Life in Peru . Filmstrip: Life in Peru. 

ces in the ways of life clear- 

■ange has occurred in the life 

pared to that of the city 

th our way of life, rural and 




Gray, FxpJ_o r • nq Am. M e i qhbors , 
p. 1 5 C' ; Lindop, llnders tand ? nq 
Lat . Am . , p. 246. 

Film; Farm ers of the Andes , 

Int • 1 . FTlm Bureau. 
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Draws inferences from tables. 



A region is an area of one:or more 
homogeneous features. The core 
area is highly homogeneous, but 
there ore transitional zones where 
boundaries are drawn between dif- 
ferent regions. 



IS COMMITTED TO THE FREE EXAMINA- 
TION OF SOCIAL ATTITUDES AND DATA. 



*r%, 
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c. The Andean Indians have a very low level 
of living. 

1) The Andean Indians have the highest 
death rates, lowest incomes, highest 
illiteracy rates, and shortest life 
expectancies in Peru. 

2) Their food intake consists mainly of 
potatoes and barley and provides an 
average of only 700 - 1100 calories 
per day. 



ie or more 
he core 
us, but 
pnes where 
ween dif- 



5. The Andean Indians live in a culture that 
looks inward; they rpma i n unassimilated in- 
to the white culture of Peru. 

a. Their loyalty extends only to their family, 
1 and , and v i 1 1 age. 

b. Although they may travel to a nearby town 
to trade or may take a seasonal job in a 
mine, they usually return to their village. 

c. The few Spanish words they may have learned 
are soon forgotten, since the village 
language is the ancient Quechua o' Aymara. 



EXAM I NA- 
AND DATA. 




d. The Indians harbor deep-seated fears of 
the white man; in general they do not 
trust the outsider or even associate with 
him. 

e. The Indians remain resistant to change de- 
spite their low level of living. 
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18. Give pupils figures to illustrate the level of living of 
Andean Indians. Compare with figures for the rest of 
Peru or of people studied earlier in other places. 



i 



1*9. Review what pupils have learned so far about how the In- 
dians live as a sub-culture within Peru. What things do 
children think these Indians would consider most impor- 
tant? Would pupils still agree that this Andean part of 
Peru is a region which should be differentiated from the 
rest of Peru? 



20. Have several children role-play a discussion among Peru* 
vian Indians of the Highlands about what they think of 
the white man and of outsiders in general and about how 
they feel about changing their way of life. Afterwards, 
let pupils discuss the ideas brought out. Perhaps let 
several other children role-play a similar situation, if 
they think the Andean Indians would react differently. 




/ 
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G. Education affects the quality 
of labor and so labor produc- 
tivity. 

G. Tools and machines may bring 

about greater output per worker. 



Some values are conducive to 
change; some make planned chanqe 
difficult. 



O 
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quo! i ty 
produc- 



/ bring 
aer worker. 



i ve to 
ned change 
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V. The government faces serious problems in trying 
to change the way of life of the Andean Indians. 

A. Government leaders must find v/ays of suitably 
assimilating the Indians into new environ- 
ments. 

1. Education is the key focus. 

2. The Indian needs to be taught to use 
modern tools and to read and write. 

3. The Indian in the traditional village 
needs to be taught efficient agricultural 
methods in order to increase food produc- 
tion. 

B. Cultural transitions do not occur "over- 
night". 

1. Although certain pilot projects have in- 
dicated success, the job is only beginning. 

2. It is difficult for the Indian to adjust 
to a new environment. 

a. Changes in physical setting and diet 
and the shift from village life to that 
of a bustling town or city are difficult 
to make. 

b. The Indian has a deep attachment to his 
land, even though it provides him but 

a meager harvest. 
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Now read aloud, or paraphrase, a description of the reac- 
tion of Andean Indians to outsiders and change. 



21. Discuss: Should groups within a country be neglected 

while others prosper, even if they do not wish'to change? 
Why or why not? 

Have pupils assume that they would like to bring about 
changes. Have each pupil assume that he is the President 
of Peru. He should make a list of things he would do to 
help the Indians of the Andes in achieving a better life. 

Read aloud some of these lists and discuss them. 



22. Have each pupil assume that he is an Indian village dweller. 
He should write an account of his first day in the city. 

What would bf- different about the life in the city? Why 
would it be difficult at first to live there? 

Perhaps have a pupil report on Peace Corps workers in 
the Peruvian highlands or on some other project undertaken 
to improve conditions. 
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Change in one aspect of culture 
brings about changes in other 
aspects . 
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c t of culture C. Prospects of a doubling in Andean Indian 

es in other population within fifteen years increase 

problems but may bring about certain social 
adj us tments . 

1. More Indians will be forced to find jobs 
in the towns and industries. 

2. New roads and highways will make more 
Indians aware of the new life. 

3. Many will see increasing opportunities 
for a better life. 
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23. Point out the population predictions 
and show a table or graph of caloric 
this region. What problems can be 
techniques do not change 
many Indians to do? 



can 
greatly? 
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for the next decade 
intake reported for 
expected if agricultural 
What will this force 
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